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Health Notes. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Millions of dollars are spent each year 
in bracing up people. The people of the 
United States spend less money per cap- 
ita for braces in the way of alcoholic 
drinks than any other nation in the 
world, and yet we spend $139,499,000 for 
this purpose. But what our _ people 
omit in alcoholic drinks they make up 
in the use of tea and coffee. The Amer- 
ican people are the most industrious and 
pros ressive in the world, thus they use 
up their vitality rapidly, and feel a de- 
sire for tonics or stiumlants. Tobacco 
is a form of stimulant. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who con- 
sume tea an4 coffee freely, yet who do 
not realize tney are using’ stimulants. 
The same kind of drink may not affect 
all persons alike, but as a rule both tea 
and coffee affect the human system as 
seriously as alcoholic drinks, and some 
people are affected more seriously by tea 
and coffee than by alcohol. 





Consumption has destroyed more peo- 
ple than any other disease, but we are 
learning how to cure consumption, and 
how to prevent it. Many people have 
caught the germs of consumption by 
kissing people who were consumptive. 
Many consumptive people have carried 
contagion to innocent babes by kissing 
them. Mothers should object to such 
kissing, and those having consumption 
should be taught better. Germs of con- 
sumption and other diseases are carried 
and disseminated on dirty paper money 
or on coins. If you handle paper money 
or coins, your hands should be washed 
before eating, or before carrying them to 
the mouth. How many people in count- 
ing paper money wet the finger in thei 
mouth after passing same over the germ 
laden paper money. Many carry whole 
coins in their mouth while making 
change. Carpets gather the germs of 
consumption and other’ diseases. A 
house without carpets is far healthier 
than one carpeted. Wall paper also 
harbors diseased germs. If I were 
moving into a house that had been oc- 
cupied for some time I would fear that 
consumptives may have lived in those 
rooms, or died there, or some typhoid fe- 
ver patients or smallpox patients, there- 
fore I should rgnovate the entire house 
before moving into it with my family. 
I would strip off all the wall paper and 
replace it with new. I would repaint all 
the woodwork; I would clean all the floors 
thoroughly, and if possible paint them. 
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Smallpox.—The old time-honored rem- 
edy consists of two ounces cream of 
tartar, one ounce epsom-salts, one lemon 
sliced, one quart boiling water. Sweet- 
en to taste and drink cold. Dose for an 
adult, small wine-glassful three times a 
day or its equivalent morning and even- 
ing. The physicians have a new facial 
plaster to prevent pitting. This remedy 
has been practiced in cases of epidemic 
and modern science has probably pro- 
duced nothing better. 








The poet warbles, with zeal well meant, 
Of the golden apples of sweet content; 
And these—I mourn the sad*declaration— 
Are oft but dried apples of a 
—Puck. 


A cold snap is as bad as the fishing 
season for making liars. A West Alton 
man says that a citizen of that town 
threw a cupful of water at a cat one cold 
morning this winter. The water froze 
into a chunk of ice in the air, hit the 
cat on the head and broke its skull. 

Then he tells about a Flint Hill woman 
who left a lamp burning all night in the 
kitchen, and when she tried to blow it 
out in the morning found the flame 
frozen hard. She broke it off and threw 
it into the woodshed, where later it 
thawed out and set the shed on fire. 

As if those two were not enough he 
winds up with the story of a St. Charles 
doctor, who, just before he started out 
on a drive took half a dozen good-sized 


home-like. 
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drinks of fine old bourbon. It was a 
cold night, and his breath was frozen 
into chunks. He put the chunks into a 
pail when he got home and thawed them 
out, and had a quart of pretty fair whis- 
key.—Alton Telegram. 

Don’t hide yo’ light under a bushel, 
but allus keep on han’ a bushel er light. 

Don’t trouble yose’f ’bout how hot hell 
is, but be sho’ dat you keeps on yo’ fire- 
proof robe. 

Too much prosperity is de ruination er 
folks, but mos’ people is powerful 
anxious ter be ruint dat way. 

A man wid a long face may have re- 
ligion, but he allus looks lak he sorry he 
got it. 

Trouble never tackles folks single- 
handed. He allus comes arm in arm wid 
misery en tribulation.—Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

Breakers Ahead—Auntie (anxiously)— 

“Do you think you have nad the proper 
training for a poor man’s wife?” 
Sweet Girl—‘‘Yes, indeed. Papa hasn’t 
given me any spending money worth 
mentioning for years. I. always get 
things charged.’—New York Weekly. 


“No man with any sense at all would 
approve of your actions,” said the angry 
husband. “But, my dear,’ calmly in- 
quired his better half, ‘‘how do you know 
what a man with any sense would do?” 





—Tit-Bits. 


and has often mentioned it in these columns as 


Lord Kelvin, who was an honored guest 
in Rochester has been accustomed in his 
lectures before the students in Glasgow 
university, and in his private scientific 
experiments, to utilize several articles in 
daily use in the household, such as jel- 
lies, eggs, wax, etc. A popular experi- 
ment and demonstration of his has been 
the spinning of an egg which was sus- 
pended in the air. If the egg was hard 
boiled it would whirl a long time. It not 
it would soon cease, owing to the friction 
between the contents and the shell. His 
inference was that the interior of the 
earth cannot be fluid, or the globe’s rate 
of rotation would have been checked iong 
ago. It is related that the students once 
conspired to change the eggs which had 








AN ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME 


Near Rochester, N. Y., which our Editor often passes on the way to his Fruit Farm, 


ing one of the best kept, and most 


ETS 


been supplied for this illustration. Not 
one would spin properly. The lecturer 
was not easily abashed, but guessed th® 
reason. “None of them boiled!’”’ was the 
only comment he made. 

St. Peter—Well, what do you want? 

New Arrival—I want to get in, of 
course. Don’t you know me? 

St. Peter—No, I don’t. What have you 
in that package under your arm? 

New Arrival—Only the earth. 

St. Peter—Oh, I beg your pardon. 
Walk right in, Mr. Morgan.—Chicago 
News. 


The Sad Part—Mrs. Hatterson—‘‘What! 
You’ve had fourteen cooks in three 
months!” 

Mrs. Catterson—‘Yes. And I didn’t 
please any of them.’’—Life. 


or 


“You do not speak English, madame? 
inquired the interviewer. 

“Ver’ leetl’,” replied the operatic celeb- 
rity, smiling sweetly. ‘“‘Only zis: ‘How I 
lofe America!’ ’—Puck. 


The distinction between obstinacy and 
firmness lies in the question of whether 
it’s you or the other fellow.—Baltimore 
News. 


“There are some things, of course, 
that are inevitable; but side-whiskers 
are a man’s own fault.—Puck. 





Friends are not good kept in vinegar. 


Beds for the Sick. 


The mattress, of course, is of hair over 
| woven wire, says Public Ledger. The 
|harder and firmer the more comfortable, 
|}and this is largely a question of the 
quality and closeness of the woven wire. 
No cheap variety can give the ease so 
longed for. 

With the flat bed should be a flat hair 
pillow as a support for all others need- 
| ed. 
| In hot weather a tiny pillow, such as 
| babies use, filled with hair and covered 
| with a tight linen case, is about the only 
comfortable thing to sleep on. Feathers 
j}are simply impossible with the _ ther- 
|/mometer high up in the 80s. 

There should be for the whole, or par- 
tially, bed ridden patient many little 
pillows of various sizes, most of them 
not to be found in the stores. There 
never seems to be one too many of these, 
and especially in cases where change of 
position is difficult, or where there is 
great weakness, they are used as all 
sorts of props. Good sizes are ten by 
ten inches, twelve by eighteen; fifteen 
by twenty, and so on. They are pret- 
ty and dainty if covered with cases made 
of delicate wash silk. No prettier or 
more appreciated gift goes to an invalid 
than one of these cushions, with two 
China silk slips. 


Health Giving Fruits. 


| The acids mostly found in fruit are 
|malic, tartaric and citric acids, combined 
| with potash or soda, so as to form acid 
salts, says California Fruit Grower. 
Malic acid predominates in apps, tar- 
taric in grapes and citric in lemons, 
oranges and pomelos. The ash of fruit 
is rich in potash, lime, magnesia and 
iron. The agreeable aroma of fruit like 
oranges, strawberries and other fruit is 
due to the presence of essential oils and 
ethers. All gguits contain more or less 
pectin, cellul and an insoluble sub- 
stance called pectose, which, by action 
of a ferment in the plant itself is con- 
verted in the process of ripening into 
pectin, which forms the main consti- 
tuent of fruit jelly. Fruits are laxative, 
diuretic and refrigerant. The nutritive 
value of any fruit depends chiefly upon 
the starches and sugar which it con- 
tains. Dates, plantains, bananas, 
prunes, figs and grapes contain the most 
starch and sugar and therefore are the 
most nutritious foods. Cherries, apples, 
currants, strawberries and grapes con- 
tain considerablé vegetable acid, making 
them valuable as blood purifiers. Lem- 
ons are beneficial in gout and rheuma- 
tism. 
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In 1864 Sheridan, under orders, burned 
every barn from a valley above Staun- 
ton to a certain point below Winchester. 
A band of angry rebels followed this 
raid, watching a chance to pick up any 
stragglers. Among others who fell into 
their hands was a little Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, who quietly turned to his 
captors and inquired: 

“Vat you fellows going to do mit me?” 

The reply came short and sharp: 

“Hang you.” 

“Vell,” he said, meekly, ‘‘vatever is de 
rule.” 

His good-natured reply threw the Con- 
federates into a roar of laughter and 
saved his life. 





0. 
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A fool and his money are soon parted— 
but it is noticeable that the names of 
misers are not generally enrolled among 
those of sages. 
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A Fisherman in Harness. 





It’s hard in this here country to get a 
feller’s wish; 
When the fields air right fer plowin’, then 
he’s wantin’ for to fish! 
From fur off field an’ town, 
Whilst the bees air buzzin’ roun’, 
He hears the river callin’—sees the cork 
a-goin’ down! 


The soil can’t be neglected, but it’s purty 
hard to be 

The head man in a furrow when the breeze 
is blowin’ free; 

An’ in blossoms fallin’ roun’ 
In medder, field an’ town, 
You hear the river callin’—see the cork 

a-goin’ down! 
—F. L. S. in the Atlanta ‘‘Constitution.”’ 








The above helpful suggestions are re- 
engraved for Green’s Fruit Grower, from 
our valuable exchanges. Number 1 is 
from the Tribune Farmer and illustrates 
the beauty of a wide, well graded road- 
way, and of apple trees planted by the 
road side, which not only adds beauty 
to the highway but are a source of profit 
to the owner. Nomber 2, is from Vick’s 
Magazine, and shows how a tree may be 
injured by allowing the wire label to 
remain upon the trunk or branch. Cut 
“A” shows the wire about the trunk of 
the tree after a year’s growth, when the 
bark and a portion of the wood is sev- 
ered by the wire and the tree is de- 
stroyed. B and C show the proper 
method of attaching the label to a 
branch instead of placing it around the 
trunk, a very important suggestion at 
this season. Number 3, represents a 
pole drag for levelling the ground with 
a seat for the driver upon a platform. 
From American Agriculturist. Number 
4, represents a farm gate that will not 
sag, made in two parts with a beam 
over head. From the Tribune. Number 
5, represents a protection or guard 
which prevents a fractious horse from 
getting his tail over the line. Number 
6, represents a self-closing gate, a rustic 
affair both from Iowa Homestead, which 
needs no explanation. Number 7, repre- 
sents a cheap arbor, from Farm Journal. 
The method of making the arch is shown 
in figure 9, which consists of two posts 
placed in the ground and a bow of iron 
or wood nailed over the tops of these 
two posts. Then after several of these 


cheap wire netting such as is used in 
poultry yards is stretched over the posts 
making an attractive arbor over which 
climbing vines of ali kinds will luxuriate 
and form into an object of great beauty. 


O. 





Professor S. A. Beach, of the New 
York Experiment station, read a paper 
on “Spraying Fruit Trees When in 
Bloom.” The belief became so general 
in that state that spraying when the 
trees are in bloom gives better results 
than at any other time, that a law pro- 
hibiting the spraying of fruit trees at 
that time was enacted. Experiments 
were carried on to test the effects of 
spraying when the blossoms are open, 
and it was found that Bordeaux mixture, 
even to the one-thousandth dilution, pre- 
vented the germination of pollen grains. 
Repeated spraying of apple trees when 
in bloom, so as to hit the blossoms as 
they opened, killed about all. One spray- 
ing may destroy a large proportion of the 
blossoms, and in case of a light bloom, 
the loss may be serious. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Those persons who are owing Garden 
& Farm and American Girl for subscrip- 
tion dues, are hereby notified that 
Green’s Fruit Grower has purchased all 
such due accounts of such publications, 
therefore all subscriptions for Garden & 
Farm and American Girl should be sent 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, 
MN. 2. 
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To succeed one must sometimes be 








A draught of water from the spring, 
An apple from the wayside tree, 
A bit of bread for strengthening, 
A pipe for grace and policy; 
And so, by taking time, to find 
A world that’s manly to one’s mind; 
Some health, some wit in friends a few, 
Some high behaviors in their kind, 
Some dispositions to be true. 
—Arthur Colton. 


Charles Hemming, a farmer, a few 
days ago tapped fourteen sweet apple 
trees, and to-day had obtained seven 
barrels of sap that is far superior to 
that taken from maple trees. It is said 
it will make more and better sugar.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Benjamin Franklin’s prospective 
mother-in-law objected to him on the 
ground that he was engaged in a busi- 
ness already overdone. He had just 
started to publish a newspaper when 
there were three others established in 
this country. The last issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory shows 
21,844 publications regularly issued in 
the United States.”—John Lee Mahin. 


“Ye whole trouble,” said Elder Horn- 
boggle, making use of the picturesque 
Puritan phraseology, ‘‘is that when we 
sentenced ye common scold, Dame Chin- 
naway, to receive seven ducks, we failed 
to particularize with sufficient accuracy. 
Therefore she is now suing ye selectmen 
for ye fowls, and also for assault with 
intent to kill and drown. Verily, al- 
though a common scold, she is a most 
uncommonly businesslike woman, and 
of phenomenal width betwixt ye eyes.” 
—Smart Set. 

When the water supply of a plant is 
deficient in quantity, or is cut off entire- 
ly, the plant is checked in its growth 
or dies, says Dr. W. H. Jordan. On 
bright summer days usually from two to 
twenty pounds of water are evaporated 
from a square foot of surface. 

It is estimated that the amount of 
water evaporated from an acre of trees 
numbering 160 to 240 is during six months 
from 2,100,000 pounds to 3,000,000 pounds. 
One acre of oats transpires during the 
growing season not far from 2,000,000 
pounds of water; barley’ transpires 
1,000,000 pounds. The amount of water 
passing off from the leaves of a single 
corn plant during its period of growth 
is thirty pounds; hemp passes sixty 
pounds and the sunflower sixty pounds. 


Destroy the Mummy Peaches.—Per- 
haps it is not generally known that the 
mummy peaches and plums that are no- 
ticed to cling to the leafless trees all 
winter are the disseminators of the dry 
rot of these fruits. Every one of these 
dried-up fruits should be carefully gath- 
ered and burned. Where the trees are 
infested the destruction of the unsightly 
mummy product should be followed with 
a spraying of the well-known Bordeaux 
mixture. Much could be accomplished 
by united action in a fruit-growing re- 
gion by the timely destruction of mum- 
my fruits and also the bag caterpillar. 


Quantity of Seed to An Acre.—Wheat, 
11-2 to 2 bushels; rye, 11-2 to 2 bushels; 
oats, 3 bushels; barley, 2 bushels; buck- 
wheat, 1-2 bushel; corn, broadcast, 4 
bushels; corn, in drills, 2 to 3. bushels; 
corn in hills, 4 to 8 quarts; broomcorn, 
1-2 bushel; potatoes, 10 to 15 bushels; rut- 
abagas, 3-4 pounds; millet, 1-4 bushel; 
clover, white, 4 quarts; clover, red, 8 
quarts; timothy, 6 quarts; orchard grass, 
2 quarts; red top, 1 to 2 pecks; blue 
grass, 2 bushels; mixed lawn grass, 1-2 
bushel; tobacco, 2 ounces. This is a 
very useful table for farmers to main- 
tain for future reference and should be 
pasted in a scrapbook or other handy 
place.—Epitomist. 


Don’t put out young fruit trees in grass 
land and expect them to thrive. Where 
the trees necessarily have to go in an 
old orchard that is set in grass to re- 
place other trees see that the soil is dug 
up around each tree as far as_ the 
branches extend, and a little farther will 
be better for small trees. A good plan 
is to put on a straw or coarse litter 
mulch around the trees. Keep down all 
weeds. Rub off all the undesirable 
growths that start while they are com- 
ing out in the bud. The so-called “fin- 
ger-and-thumb” pruning is an easy way 
to control the growth of the trees and 
shape them as desired. Neglect to look 


after the young trees the first season they 
are set out will result in many of them 
forming 


injurious and undesirable 





very bold and sometimes very prudent. 





growths. 





’Tis now the maid a-fishing goes, 
With rod and reel and line; 

She strikes her most effective pose— 
She knows it is divine. 

For maidens, when they go to fish, 
Know that each lake or brook 

Will find some man to sadly wish 
That he were on their hook. 


Each woman is a fishermaid, 
Her bait is downcast eyes; 

And dimples, blushes aptly played, 
With glances of surprise. 

What wonder, then, that men are fish, 
And make the most dispatch, 

When e’er they hear a silken swish, 
To try to be the catch? 
—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Charles Dickens, on a dinner given at 
a notable agricultural occasion, took the 
position that “the field it paid the farmer 
best to cultivate was the one within the 
fence of his own skill, What Dickens 
said was a serious truth, though com- 
paratively few at the time he said it 
were able from insight to accept it as 
such. Now it is generally allowed in all 
civilized countries. 

Wood ashes are most beneficial to muck 
lands, as the caustic potash they contain 
hastens decomposition of vegetable 
plant-food. 


The greatest objection to barnyard 
manure is the cost of hauling and ap- 
plying. Shall we, then, discard it? Not 
by any means. To keep the farmyards 
in decent sanitary condition the stuff 
must be hauled somewhere, and there is 
no place where it can do any good at all 
except on the soil that grows the crops. 
Notwithstanding its bulkiness, it is a 
most invaluable and profitable fertilizer. 
It also possesses an important agent not 
found, or hardly at all, in the best com- 
mercial manures—humus. Every soil 
that needs any application needs humus. 


A barrel of apples, which will weigh a 
trifle over two hundred pounds, costing 
say $5, or about 2 1-2 cents a pound, is 
infinitely cheaper as an article of food 
than beef and other meat products at 
10 to 20 cents a pound. Five pounds are 
considered an average daily supply for a 
small family, consequently a barrel cf 
apples would last at least forty days. 
An increased fruit diet and a diminished 
one of meat would be highly advanta- 
geous from a health standpoint. 

The Golden Gate Asparagus company 
of California has 1,500 acres of fine land 
in one body on Bouldin island, in the 
Sacramento river. The yield of aspara- 
gus an acre, when grown under favor- 
able circumstances and trimmed for the 
cannery, ranges between four and five 
thousand pounds.—Farm and Fireside. 


About Asparagus.—With a good many 
vegetables, as well as with fruits, 
quality is a great consideration, says 
Farm and Fireside. In regard to as- 
paragus, however, I have always placed 
quantity above quality. The flavor of 
asparagus is so delicious that the dish is 
pleasing to me without regard to variety 
or the color of the stalks. I can eat 
with equal delight, when properly pre- 
pared by a good cook, the green, the 
white and the red stalks, from above or 
below ground, and whether just boiled 
in salt water and served with drawn but- 
ter, or boiled, rolled in cracker-crumbs 
and then fried in butter, boiled and 
served with oil and vinegar as a cold 
salad, or in a number of other ways. A 
few stalks boiled in a meat-soup great- 
ly improve the flavor. For all these 
reasons I have no notion to quarrel with 
anybody who prefers the green stalks 
from above-ground, while I grow mine 
mostly underground, and slightly prefer 
them blanched. You may eat yours 
grown and prepared in your own way, 
and I shall enjoy the privilege of grow- 
ing and cooking mine in my way; and if 
I should visit at your home I think I 
would not refuse a good mess of as- 
paragus prepared your way, nor do I 
fear that you, on a visit at my house, 
would refuse asparagus as I have it. In 
short, there are probably very few 
people who would not readily learn how 
to eat and enjoy asparagus prepared in 
some way. The next great advantage 
that asparagus has over other vegetables 
is the fact that a bed once planted will, 
with proper care, supply a family for a 
generation. Another, that a small 
patch, say a rod square, will give a full 
supply for a family every day during its 
season, which here lasts from April 
through May and up to the middle of 
June. During this whole period it large- 
ly takes the place of meat at noon meals. 
There is always a ready demand for 





any surplus there may be. 
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The waititig.woods aré hished and still— . 
So still that¢list’ning buds may hear, » 
Across thé.distapt,.icebound hill, | -«*s\ 
Spring’s fi t, fainy footstep steaWng near. 


The dreaming bough has felt the. stir 

Of new, warm life-blood in its heart, 
And thrills to hear the vibrant whir 

Of soft brown wings that dip and dart. 


In sunny, sheltered nooks I feel 
The throbbing of the eager mould, 
Through which, some day, soft buds will 


steal 
And, laughing, show their hearts of gold. 


And I—I hold the dream of June, 
Of haunts where purple violets grow; 
The fragrance of their bud and bloom 
Comes to me through the drifted snow. 
—Florence A. Jones. 


J. H. Hale on Thinning Fruit. 


It is the large, fine fruit that brings 
the profit; pays the mortgage, labor, 
fertilizer and cost of everything. It 
leaves the dollar where you are going 
to have the fun out of it. To have high 
grade fruit we must thin. Have a thou- 
sand peaches and leave them all on the 
tree and you may have five half bushel 
baskets with two hundred in each. You 
may throw five hundred away and still 
have five baskets of peaches. One may 
have not over forty-five or fifty peaches 
in it and be worth $1.50 to $2. The other 
baskets with two hundred in will be 
worth 50 cents. Fine peaches will bring 
from ten to sixteen times as much, be- 
sides not weakening the trees, as little 
peaches, which are nothing but seed, 
skin and wool. You have a law that will 
not allow you to sell milk which is more 
than so much water. We fruit growers 
have the advantage over every other 
producer: the more we water our stock 
the more they will pay us for it, and the 
more solids the less they pay us for it. 
Peaches that are 15 per cent. solids and 
85 per cent. water are worth 50 cents, 
but those only 10 per cent. solids and 90 
per cent. water are worth $3 or $4. I 
say, dose them with water; soak them, 
and this is easiest done by thinning and 
so getting large fruit full of water. I 
was speaking with a friend in an adjoin- 
ing town yesterday about apples and 
peaches of an inferior quality that have 
gone to the market from this state and 
others with ffirst-class and _ inferior 
grades mixed in the same package. You 
understand that in manufacturing a 
thing there is not any standard price 
for damaged goods. When the manu- 
facturer turns out damaged goods he is 
wise enough to keep them separate and 
sells them for whatever anybody will 
give. He means to have as few dam- 
aged goods as possible, however. We 
fruit growers have been producing a 
great many damaged goods, and then, 
instead of using good judgment and cull- 
ing them out, we mix good ones with 
them and send them to market and sell 
the whole business for the price of dam- 
aged goods. We had to throw in the 
good ones. By proper thinning we can 
get the damaged goods down so we will 
not have more than 5 or 10 per cent. of 
inferior goods. 








Use Arsenic Sprays Carefully. 





It must be remembered that arseni- 
cals are very poisonous and should be 
so labeled, says Professor C. L. Marlatt 
in New York Farmer. If ordinary pre- 
cautions are taken, there is no danger 
to man or team attending their applica- 
tion. The wetting of any, which can 
not always be avoided, is not at all dan- 
gerous, on account of the great dilu- 
tion of the mixture, and no ill effects 
whatever have resulted from this source. 
With some individuals the arsenate of 
lead, when in strong mixture, affects the 
eyes, but this is unusual and, with a lit- 
tle care in spraying, the mist need not 
strike the operator at all. The poison 
disappears from the plants almost com- 
pletely within twenty to twenty-five 
days, and even if the plants were con- 
sumed shortly after the application, an 
impossible quantity would have to be 
eaten to get a poisonous dose. To illus- 
trate, in the case of the apple, if the en- 
tire fruit were eaten, core and all, it 
would take several barrels at a single 
sitting to make a poisonous dose. 





“Sin or righteousness does not con- 
sist in an act or a series of acts, but in 
the heart condition of the actor. In this 
sense a good tree cannot produce evil 
fruit. The fruit does not redeem the 
tree, but the tree redeems it. We judge 
men by what we see and hear. Our lim- 
ited knowledge shuts out all else. There 
are no human scales in which to weigh 
the heart. Religion goes deeper than 
that. It is false or true, in proportion 
as the love of God rules the soul.” 


We can use postage stamps in pay- 
ment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Where convenient send one-cent 








postage stamps. 
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SOME JUNE REMINDERS. 


| have just been helping a friend in 
Western Maryland set twee apple or- 
chards of considerable size. His land 
was rather hilly but the soil was in a 
.ood state of fertility. It may not have 
seemed to some persons that this condi- 
tion of the soil would have been a very 
important matter in the mere planting 
of the trees, but it was. 

One field had been in corn last year 
and when I reached the place this spring 
it had been freshly plowed and was 
being seeded to red clover. This seemed 
to make it necessary to plant the trees 
in this field by digging the holes for 
them by hand with spade and mattock. 
As a guide by which to dig the holes and 
plant the trees I used the wire method. 
A number 12 steel wire was the only 
suitable kind to be had and of this I 
had over 1,000 feet stretched out. Spaces 
of twenty feet each were measured off 
and about three coils of a small wire 
wound on and soldered fast. At each of 
these places a piece of tape was tied, so 
the eye could quickly catch the _ spot. 
There was one straight side to the field, 
so I took this for a starting place, and 
fifteen feet from the fence I stretched 
the wire perfectly straight. As there 
would be point rows at both ends of the 
orchard I had to establish a guide row 
near the center, that the rows might be 
perpendicular to each other. This line 
i established by the use of a common 
carpenter’s square placed on_ three 
stakes, and by sighting along its two 
edges, one along the wire, where 
the first row of trees was to be set, and 
the other at right angles to it, where I 
set a row of guide stakes, all was ready 
to proceed. A hole was dug at each 
twenty foot mark and the trees set. 
As there were two kinds of trees being 
set, one for permanent and the other as 
fillers, pieces of red tape indicated 
where the former should be and white 
for the fillers. This made it very easy 
to avoid mistakes. The orchard was set 
in the ‘‘red tape” style. The trees had 
their roots trimmed, puddled and then 
dropped by boys just ahead of the plant- 
ers. There were two planters and two 
sets of hands throughout, to dig holes, 
fill up about the trees, etc., so that we 
worked from the center to each end of 
the wire and then moved it up twenty 
feet farther, being careful to have the 
mark right at the guide line, in which 
case all the rest were sure to be right. 
We then worked to the center and so on, 
back and forth, until the orchard was 
done. Although the ground was hilly 
and it was not often possible to see one 
end of the line from the other, by using 
tall sight poles and reasonable care we 
got the trees almost in perfect line every 
way and with very little trouble or time 
spent. We put tobacco dust in the pud- 
dle hole where the roots of all the trees 
were dipped, to kill any wooly aphis that 
might be present; and besides, tobacco 
dust was put in over the roots as each 
tree was set. Crown gall was the only 
trouble we discovered. This was on 
some of the roots and we inspected close- 
ly and threw out all such trees that we 
saw. It had made knots on the main 
roots as big as hen’s eggs, in some cases, 
and would have destroyed the trees in 
time. 

The other field planted was in wheat 
that was so badly winterkilled that it 
was not worth saving; so it was decided 
to plow it up and put it in cow-peas in 
due time. Here I used two horses and 
a good plow to dig the holes for the 
trees, and this helped amazingly. Rows 
were marked off by stakes and sight 
poles and two rounds were plowed as 
deep as the team could make the fur- 
rows, leaving a dead furrow where the 
trees were to be set. This field was hilly 
and with only one straight side. This I 
used as a base line and having estab- 
lished one perpendicular to it for a guide 
in making other rows I stretched the 
wire along the dead furrow and began 
planting as before. It was an easy job 
to clear a place for the roots in the bot- 
tom of the furrow. The trees were dis- 
tributed by a boy from a light wagon, 
fresh from the puddle of muddy tobacco 
juice, at the heeling-in ground. After 
all the trees were set in this field the 
loose earth was filled into the furrow 
with a plow and one horse. A better job 
could not well have been done in setting 
either orchard, The trees were the best 
varieties known and good two-year-olds, 
except for those discarded for crown- 
gall; the soil was fertile and well pre- 
pared for the trees; the weather was 
perfect, there being no rain to cause 


mud; the trees were set in the best pos- | 


sible manner in every way; they were 


pruned as fast as set, care being given | News. 
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to leave a central stem and no narrow 
forks; and there is good reason for 
these orchards being very profitable | 
within the next ten years, provided, they | 
are given good care from now on. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


In the last proviso is a most important 
point. On it depends the success. or 
failure of the whole project. It matters | 
not how good the trees may have been; | 
how good the location; how fertile the | 
soil; or how well they were set, if they 
are not well cared for, especially within 
the next few years, they might better 
never have been set. When I have seen 
trees and other plants sent out by nur- 
series, that had within them all the pos- 
sibilities of abundant fruitfulness I have 
wondered what would come of them. 
How many are the cases in which they 
are not wisely or well planted and no 
sort of after treatment can ever make 
much good of them, but the cases in| 





or kept from becoming what it should be 
on the farms of the country are much | 
more numerous. | 
My friend who just planted these 2,000 
apple trees not only has them in good 


business of one of his sons and a good | 
careful hired man to look after them | 
constantly. Not that they will need to 
spend all their time upon them, but, 
nothing is to be left undone that will | 
cause them to flourish. Wide strips will 
be kept cultivated next to the trees in 
the clover field for a year or two; then 
all will be plowed under and cow peas 
grown. The wheat field will be plowed 
at once and put into cow peas, in drills, 
and then cultivated. Every tree in both 
orchards will be kept with mellow soil 
about it all the year. The clover and 
cow pea crops will be cut and fed to 
stock and the manure put back on the 
land about the trees. This sort of treat- 
ment will more than pay expenses of 
thoroughly caring for the orchard until 
it comes into bearing, when the cover 
crops will be partly harvested by pigs 
and the rest plowed under. Some winter 
cover crops will be grown such as vetch, 
crimson clover, and perhaps some rye; 
but all these will be plowed under 
promptly in the spring time. 

Now, what are the thousands of read- 
ers of what I am now writing going to 
do with what they have planted? What | 
are they already doing? How many have 
their trees in wheat or oat fields? If any 
have them so their cases are bad ones. 
The trees can barely live. Some of them 
will not survive this summer. The very 
least that should be done under’ such 
circumstances is to dig large areas 
around each tree and mulch with coarse 
manure at once, even at the cost of 
damaging some of the growing grain to 
do it. If the trees were worth planting 
they are worth taking good care of this 
year and every year. Do not think that 
it will do to let them go this year and 
give them good care hereafter. You 
have heard of the stunted pig and calf, 
and perhaps, seen them. How about the 
stunted tree or vine? Have you any 
such? If so try at once to make amends 
for your wrong to them, provided they 
are not too far gone. What you have 
set out this spring or last fall cultivate 
as you would so much corn or potatoes. 
Nature will usually furnish enough mois- 
ture in the soil, except in the irrigated 
regions, and keeping the top soil well 
stirred will conserve it. A loose soil 
acts like a charm with newly set trees 
and plants. 





SPRAYING. 


Do not forget to spray. If you began 
it early, as all good fruit growers have 
done, do not stop as long as there is any 
good to be done. You have the spray 
ealendars or can easily get them from 
the experiment stations. Spraying half 
done may about as well not be done at 
all. 

PICKING STRAWBERRIES. 

In many sections strawberry picking 
will be a part of the wor’ in June. It is 
a sweaty and back-breaxing job at the 
best, but I like it, nevertheless. It is 
far too common to see partly ripened 
strawberries in the markets. It is not 
possible to pick berries in perfectly ripe 
condition and send them any great dis- 
tance to market but for home use and 
where they are not to be carried far it 
can be done. In my experience it is the 
home markets that pay the best anyhow, 
and until these fail I would not ship to 
some distant place on an uncertainty. 


Py et 


f). 


Short—If I had as much money as you 
have I wouldn’t be so blamed stingy with 
at. 

Long—My dear boy, that is the very 
| reason you will never have it.—Chicago 











New Model AROOS TOO 


SIX-ROW POTATO 
SPRAYER. 


(ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC.) 





i 





without waste of Liquid. 


TANK holds 100 gallons, has douple 
brass cylinder pump, all BRASS work- 
ing parts, (no leather or rubber valves), 
MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC AGITA- 
TOR with automatic BRUSHES for 
keeping STRAINERS clean, stout wheels 
with three-inch tires, thills for ene 
horse, SIX improved Vermorel Nozzles. 
As shown it straddles two rows planted 
THREE feet apart. It can be furnished 
with adjustable wheels for rows from 
two feet six inches to three feet apart 
when so ordered. 

The machine has a back pressure 
Safety VALVE. The nozzles and pipes 
as shown are in position for passing 
through farm gates. These pipes are 
turned down horizontally for spraying 
potatoes, and have hinged joints for 
that purpose. This MACHINE SPRAYS 


which valuable nursery stock is ruined | forty acres of Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco or Vegetables for a day’s work, and 


NOTICE.—This machine has a tank holding ONE HUNDRED GALLONS, which 
is just double the a. of other sprayers, hence it requires re-filling only half as 


often. It has NO Rotary 
wear out quickly. 


ump to wear out in one season. ROTARY pumps always 


An actual test of this MACHINE developed the following facts: 100 gallons 


condition now but he is going to keep | of water made twelve trips of 432 feet each, SIX rows wide, equal to two acres 
them so. He has made it the special| of potatoes, the actual time consumed being twenty-five minutes, the pressure 


gauge showing a continuous pressure of between sixty and seventy pounds, and 
produced a fine vapory spray. 

Allowing ten minutes to re-fill the tank, it will be seen that this Machine 
sprays FOUR acres every hour or FORTY acres in TEN hours, and that FIFTY 
gallons of liquid covers ONE ACRE OF VINES. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 


Catalogue Free. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





Rippley’s crest", Sprayer 


Finest Sprayer ever invented for spraying cotton and tobacco, trees, 


and whitewashing buildings, etc. Test 


to 60 lbs. pressure. Has a 


safety valve. Can’t burst. One minute’s pumping will discharge 

contents of Sprayer in the form of a mist, covering every 
9 part of the foliage. Made of Galvanized Iron and Copper. Husa 
* x 





brass cylinder pump. Prices—5-gal. Galvanized, $5.50; 
4-gallon Galvanized, $5.00; 5-gallon Copper, $8.00; 4-gallon 
Copper, $7.00; a pipe and nozzle for spraying under- 
“<9 neath cotton, tobacco and shrubbery, 70c. 
Agents and Dealers Wanted to Sell the Sprayers. 
Write for Catalogue and Discounts. 


* RIPPLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, 


3 Manufacturer of Sprayers and Spraying Mixtures, 
be) Box 56, Grafton, Ils. 











Astonishing Prices ! 


than the regular subscription price. When 
Three Monthly Journals One | s aaiiaan besten Ae 


Year for Fifty 


We offer Vick’s Family Magazine, 


| more than one 

FRUIT GROWER is wanted, send list of 
papers wanted and we will furnish the 
price for the same. We cannot send sam- 
ple copies of any paper except our own. 


Cents. 





Rochester, N. s- Farm Journal, Phila- | Requests for others must be sent direct to 
delphia, Pa., in combination with Green’s | the office of the paper wanted. 


Fruit Grower, all to be 


one year postpaid, for fifty cents. Regu- | Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 
lar price of these journals combined is | American Bee. Journal... . << 0.6.0 1 
$1.50. Or New York Weekly Tribune Cosmopolitan, New York City 
Farmer and Green’s Fruit Grower one/ Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 


year for 50 cents, up to 
after that 75 cents. 


We offer Vick’s Family Magazine,| Ohio Farmer ...........cesceseeeeeees 


sent monthly, | New York Ledger, monthly....... $1 $ 


1 
1 
1: 
| Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 2 : 
125 
January 25th, | Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 3 1: 
Parte Gnd “TOMG. 6. oo. ccc ccccciecccs 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 
Farm and Fireside............ssesees 


SESHRRESSS 


eo 
S 


io 


Rochester, N. Y., American Poultry Ad-| Conkey’s Home Journal ............ 60 
in combination | Reliable Poultry Journal..........+- 50 
Farm Poultry ..ccccsccecccccccccccess 1 00 


vocate, Syracuse, N. Y., 


with Green’s Fruit Grower, all monthly | ROR CORE pds. dn ced scnxyessran- 
publications, all to be sent one year I ia San a tina gn aneevasesinmnnee 


postpaid, for fifty cents. 


price of these publications is $1.25, 


GENERAL CLUBBING LIST. Frank Leslie’s Monthly.............. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S 


ER who may desire some other periodical 
in connection with it are offered the folloW- | Parmer’s Voice .........cececeseeceess 
The figures in the first | New York Weekly Tribune Farmer 
column show the regular price of FRUIT 
GROWER and the publication named. 
Those in the second column show the price 


ing to select from. 


at which the publication 


Dh rt ek et et bet rt at at pet bt bt Ct 


Agricultural Epitomist ............. 60 
The regular Practical Farmer ..........cccecceces 1 00 
Gleanings in Bee Culture............ 1 25 


American Poultry Advocate....... 
Everybody’s Magazine ..........+... 


~—_ 
2b 


Vick’s Magazine ........cccccccccccees 
FRUIT GROW- | Ghristian Herald 


eer eee ewer eeseseses 


Farm Journal .......cccccccccccccsece 


SSSSSSSSRSSSSSSSsSSsSSssssRrss 
& 


Pah ad pet et ND pet ek et 


Orange Judd Farmer.........+.+++++ 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P. O. 
named and the|order or express money order, and your 


FRUIT GROWER will both be sent for one | order will be filled. Individual checks not 


year. At these figures you can get many | taken. 


of the publications named 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





at a third less 








No. 960 Price, $120, 
Satie $50.00 more. 


Elkhart Carria 





We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have b en do- 

ing businessin this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing safedelivery. Youare 
outnothing if not satisfied. Wemake 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 2 
harness. Our prices represent the No, 244 pu 

cost of material and making, plus ered stepsand n 

one profit. Ourlargefree catalogue bertires. Price, 873.(0 

shows completeline. Send forit. @s sells from 840,00 to €>v Jv more. 


& Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, ind. 
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The Old Missouri Pippin. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


George Clay Lloyd. 


I had the good luck to listen to a learned 
pomologist, 
Or to make it somewhat plainer an apple- 
ologist, 
For he talked of every apple from A clear 
down to Z, 
I really think that he was born beneath 
an apple tree. 
He had a word of praise for each, save 
one I like the best, 
A rosy red-cheeked beauty, the peer of all 
the rest. ; 
*Twas really interesting and as plain as 


° Cc, 
But the old Missouri Pippin is good enough 
for me. 


He raised his clinched fist upward and 
shouted as it fell, 

“Ben Davis is the apple for you to raise 
and sell. 

It stands among the apples as stood the 
old King Saul, 

Among the ancient Hebrews, head and 
shoulders ’bove them all. 

It never goes a begging in the markets of 
the world, 

It is monarch, plant no other,”’ his lips 
with contempt curled. i 

“And you never will regret it in future 
years to be,” : 

But the old Missouri Pippin is good enough 
for me. 


“The Jonathan is simply grand, the world 
now knows its worth, 

And like old Alexander it has conquered 
all the earth, 

And is destined to grow greater wherever 
it may go, 

In our own dear Columbia, Brazil and 
Mexico. : 

In England, France and Germany, also in 
sunny Spain, 

It is acknowledged as a king and long will 
be its reign. 

It has reached Japan and China and the 
islands of the sea,” 

But the old Missouri Pippin is good enough 
for me. 


“Grimes Golden, here my hearers is as good 
as gold, 

Bright as a golden nugget and you hardly 
need be told, 

That to plant this golden beauty insures 
to you good health, 

Will prove in outcome really a mine of 


wealth, 

Will prove in outcome, as sure as time 
rolls on, 

As good as zinc in Ozarks or gold in the 


Yukon, ; 
And you'll bless the day you planted this 
peerless apple tree,’”’ 
But the old Missouri Pippin is good enough 
for me. 


I never yet in all my life have seen so glib 


a man. 

Half of the apples that he named I know 
I never can, 

For he mentioned every apple that grew 
beneath the sun, ; 

And if a single one escaped, I’d like to 
know the one. 

He had a word of praise for all, and 
claimed that each was best, 

Except a rosy red-cheeked beauty, the 
peer of all the rest. 

But how they all can be the best I really 
cannot see, 

The old Missouri Pippin is good enough for 
me. 





A man says courtship is like running 
after a street car. He wiil put every 
energy in the chase. But when his out- 
stretched hand catches the rail all effort 
is over. He takes his place naturally 
and is content. He does not look around 
and say: “O, what a beautiful, swift, 
yellow, warm car!”’ and keep on beaming 
his delight all the way to his destination. 
But a woman, under the same circum- 
stances, thanks the conductor for helping 
her on and pays her fare with radiant 
gratitude, exclaiming to the journey’s 
end: 

“O, I’m so glad I caught it.” 





It is probably true that the number of 
our birds destroyed by man is but a 
small percentage of the number cut off 
by their natural enemies; but it is to be 
remembered that those he destroys are 
in addition to those thus cut off, and 
that it is this extra or artificial destruc- 
tion that disturbs the balance of na- 
ture.—Burroughs. 





“The worms had had a neighboring 
orchard all to themselves for several 
years. It took them only a short time to 
strip it, and then climbing the board 
fence, they joyously proceeded toward 
my orchard, humping their backs like 
scorchers, each trying to get there first.” 





Mrs. O’Hoolihan—An’ 
folks afther bein’? 

Mrs. McGonigal—It’s ail well they do 
be, exceptin’ me owld man. He’s been 
enjoyin’ poor health fer some toim, but 
this mornin’ he complained av feelin’ 
better.—Chicago News. 


how’s all th’ 





A Georgia man is suing another for 
“striking him with a gold nugget.” This 
caused an exchange to remark that a 
man like that would kick if a gold mine 
fell on him. 





“T should advise,” said the polite crou- 
pier as he raked in ancther stack of 
Lord Rosslyn’s blue checks, “that you 
take something for your system.’’—Ex- 
change. 


Aggressiveness in some people borders 





Dr. C. H. Nicholson on Apples. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Apples have been spoken of by the 
earliest historians both Biblical and 
secuJar, in both poetry and mythology. 
You have heard the story of the Golden 
Apple which the Goddess Eris the unin- 
vited guest, marked for the fairest, and 
threw among the guests at the wedding 
of Peleus and Thetis. Strife ensued and 
Venus, Juno and Minerva all claimed it, 
but Paris awarded it to Venus and thus 
she secured the enmity of her sister god- 
desses. We find Jacob called by God 
the apple of His eye. David asked to be 
“kept as the apple of thine eye.” Solo- 
mon, wise in all things, asked to be com- 
forted with apples, for he was sick with 
love. He advises keeping God’s laws as 
the apple of thine eye. We are told that 
the lump in a man’s throat called Adam’s 
apple, was first caused by a piece of 
apple sticking there. When we think of 
it, who is there who cannot taste the 
fruit of the apple tree as it grew on the 
old homestead where we enjoyed so 
many years of boyish life? It was the 
falling of the apple which determined the 
law of gravitation by Sir Isaac Newton. 
It is claimed that the Spaniards during 
the late Spanish-American war prohib- 
ited the importation of American apples, 
for fear that there might be Northern 
Spys among them. In those old days it 
might have been difficult to mention 
twenty varieties of apples but now there 
are many thousand different varieties. 
Apples were introduced into England by 
the Romans. The early settlers of 
America brought them to Boston where 
an island was planted to apples; these 
were not grafted varieties, but presum- 
ably seedling trees. Some of the apples 
were carried into the interior by the In- 
dians who planted the seed, and some of 
these old Indian orchards still exist. The 
Northern countries are better adapted to 
growing than Southern. 

Canada and our Northern states have 
over a billion acres of orchards yielding 
over 100,000,000 bushels annually. There 
are 2,000 known varieties of apples which 
have their peculiar shape, flavor and 
color, and I do not doubt but that there 
are boys so fond of apples that they 
would willingly sample those 2,000 varie- 
ties. Boys like apples. They can’t help 
it. The average boy can tell you where 
the best apples are growing within a 
mile of his home. The farther he goes 
for his apples the better they taste. In 
the village where I was born we owned 
a large orchard filled with cherry, plum 
and other fruit trees, but the apple trees 
possessed an individuality unknown to 
the other trees. We boys knew every 
crotch and limb. We knew where the 
birds nested; knew which tree would 
blossom first, and which of the little 
green apples would taste best early in 
the season, for we ate them from the 
time the blossoms fell until they were 
all gone the next spring. We did not 
know the names of the apples growing in 
the orchard, but each tree had a local 
name among us boys such as “Cabbage 
tree,” “He tree,’ ete. The happiest 
season in the country in old times used 
to be the time for gathering apples. 
When the grain was all in and thrashed 
and the farmer began to feel the satis- 
faction of having his pocket rewarded 
for his season’s labor and toil, then the 
atmosphere became lighter, brighter and 
happier. When the apple picking be- 
gins it seems more like a holiday for 
the boys than work. This illustrates the 
fact that change in work is restful. 
When the fruit was gathered we used 
to have an apple paring bee and asked 
the whole country side to come in and 
help us cut and dry the spotted or un- 
marketable apples. Then we threw open 
the house, built fires in the old stone fire 
places, and after the work was done, jest 
and song was engaged in by the young 
people, and a lively dance followed con- 
nected with games which kept everybody 
busy until the small hours of the 
morning. 








If your goods are on sale generally, 
publicity advertising will increase and 
maintain a demand for them, and at the 
same time enable you to maintain your 
prices. If the goods are sold through 
agents it will make selling quicker and 
easier for the agents. 

You may get trade by misreprésenta- 
tions, but you can’t keep it—truthful ad- 
vertising helps you to hang on to what 
you have. 

There is no road so long, so crooked as 
a lie; there is no path so short and 
straight as the truth. 


‘0: 








The King of England receives a salary 
or “civil list’’ of £470,000, or, say $2,350,- 
000; out of this he has to pay certain 
fixed charges. The King of Prussia 
receives at least 15,719,296 marks, or 
about $2,852,770. He receives nothing as 





An Irishman out of employment went 
up to a “boss” and asked for a job. 

Boss—Do you know anything about 
horses? 

Pat—Sure, and wasn’t Oi born in a 
stable? 

Boss—Do you know anything about 
cattle? 

Pat—Sure, and I’d like to know phwat 
I don’t know. 

Boss—And carpentry. 
anything about that? 

Pat—Begorra, an’ I’d loike to see the 
man as would beat me at it. 

Boss—Do you know how to make a 
Venetian blind? 

Pat—Sure, and I’m in my element at 
that job. 

Boss—Just tell me, then, how you 
would make a Venetian blind. 

Pat—Sure, and wouldn’t Oi just poke 
me finger in his eye? 


oO 


Do you know 





For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
ver and gone; the flowers appear on 
whe earth; the time of the singing birds 
is come and the voice of the turtle is 
1eard in our land.—The Song of Solomon. 


Haste to get rich keeps many a man 
poor. 


merely a hollow mockery. 

“Let me take your check,’’ is the most 
popular after-dinner speech. 

A very young man is apt to lose his 
heart and his head simultaneously. 

Unless you forget that you are trying 
to go to sleep you will not succeed. 

The poor author is doubly poor when 
he is compelled to borrow his thoughts, 

A married woman seldom goes on the 
lecture platform; she has her audience 
at home. 

Actions speak louder than words. 
Some men never say die, yet they all 
have to do it. 

When a man says he had forgotten all 
about that little loan you just returned 
he is a liar. 

The economical housewife is always 
trying to make something new out of old 
bread crusts. 

When a dog barks at the moon all 
night, it is a sure sign of insomnia on 
the part of the dog—and others.—Chi- 





cago News. 








GREATEST HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY FREE! 





The ‘1900’ Ball-Bearing 


ANY KIND, 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


a Chair. 


In order to prove to the most skeptical that the ‘‘1g00” 
Ball-Bearing Family Washer is unquestionably the great- 
est Home Labor-Saving Machine ever invented, we will 
send you one absolutely free without deposit or advance 
payment of any kind, freight paid, on 30 DAYS TRIAL, 
If you like it, you can pay for it either in cash or on the 
installment plan at the end of go days trial. Ifyou don’t 
like it, all you have to do is ship it back to us at our ex- 
pense. You run no risk, no expense, no obligations 
whatever. 

The ‘‘1g900”’ Ball-Bearing Washer is the greatest labor- 
saving machine ever invented for family use. Entirely 
new principle. It is simplicity itself. There are no 
wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks, or complicated mach- 
inery. It revolves on bicycle ball-bearings, making it by 
far the easiest “pga | washer on the market. No 
strength required ; a child can operate it. No more stoop- 
ing, rubbing, boiling of clothes, Hot water and soap all 
that is needed. It will wash large quantities of clothes 
(no matter how soiled) perfectly clean in six minutes. 
Impossible to injure the most delicate fabrics. Saving 


is Absolutely Indispensable in Every Home. 


IT IS SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE, WITHOUT 
DEPOSIT OR ADVANCE PAYMENT OF 
FREIGHT PAID, 


No More Rubbing, Stooping, Back-Breaking—No 
More Boiling or Wearing Out of Clothes— 
Can Be Operated While Sitting on 


Family Washing Machine 





in wear and tear of clothes, to say nothing of the saving 
in soap and materials, pays for machine in a short time. 

The “‘1g00”” Washer forces the whole body of water 
back and forth through the fibres, the whole tub full ata 
time. Revolving as it does, on ball-bearings, the labor is 
reduced to almost nothing. - 

Other washers leave the wristbands, collars, and the 
worst soiled places unfinished, but the ‘1900’? Washer 
forces the water through every fibre and cleans- them 
perfectly. 

Carpets and bed spreads are heavy, and hard things to 
wash, but the “rgoo’’ Washer handles them as easily and 
cleans them as well as it does collars and cuffs, and ae. 

The Old Way of Washing Wears Out Clothes 
and Women. A wash tub with a woman bending 
over it for hours, with her hands submerged in hot suds, 
produces more rheumatism and pneumonia than any 
other cause; and especially is this true when the operator 
in a heated condition, is compelled to expose herself to 
inclement weather to hang out the clothes. This is all 
prevented by the use of the ‘‘1goo’’? Washer. 











Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Hudson Division, No. 135. 
SpARKILL, Rockland Co., N. Y., Oct. 29, gor. 
‘1g00”” Washer Company: 

I have given your washer a fair trial. It is one of the 

best washers I ever saw. It washed three pairs of my 
dirty greasy overalls and overshirts in ten minutes and 
washed them clean. My housekeeper says it would have 
taken her two hours to have washed them the old way. 
It will wash ten shirts, with collars and cuffs, in seven 
minutes. 
My name is known on nearly every railroad in the 
U. S.and Canada. I aman engineer of the New York 
Division of the Erie road and have run an engine 
for forty years. EDWARD KENT. 





REMEMBER-—you take absolutely no 
risk, incur no expense or obligation 
whatever. The washer is sent by us on 
30 days’ trial, freight prepaid going 
and coming, and positively without 
any advance or deposit of any kind. 

















Sherwood, Md., Jan. 15, rgor. 


The washer I received from you is 
the best I ever saw. It will do all you 
claim for it. I can do the washing in 
three to four hours, where it took a 
colored woman a whole day to do it. 
We have ten boys and three girls, 
and you can judge from that, that we 
have large washings. Myself and 
daughter would not part with this 
machine for twice what it cost. 


Mrs. Levt H. Harrison, 








San Francisco, Dec. 25, 1899. 
I received the washing machine 
in good order, I saved 3 weeks 
washing to tryit. Commenced at 
7 o’clock and at 11 all the clothes 
were on the line. It would have 
taken two days to do all this work 
the old way, and the washing was 
done clean. Greasy overalls which 
my husband uses in the engine 
room could not have been done 
any better ina steam laundry. I 
would not part with the washer if 
I could not get another like it, if I 
was offered $100. 
Mrs. CHARLES Btu. 


For catalogue and full particulars of this lib- 
eral and absolutely genuine offer, address, 


**1900” Washer Co., 


130 Y. State St., Binghamton,N.Y. 











ED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH. 
Europe, measure closed 12 inches and over $ 1-2 feet in 5 ons. 
exclude dust, etc., with 
Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. 





ly 99e. Our new catal 


ts. —P send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other 
co Letter, Post-Office Mon 


NEED 
These T are one of the manufacturers 0 
POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price Logg — amg oy ' rCAPen uh ae 


» 4 a TRRANT each 7 Jescope JUST AS REPR=SENTED or money refun: 
v 01 

Gen ae other’ money was - bargain. good as ineramnente eee pep Mr eg ee —R.C.. 

Send 99e. by Registered . ey Order, ress Money Order or Draft payable to our order, or have 

or newsdealer order for yu EXOELSIOR [MPORTIN & company, Dept g y296 Broadway, NEW York. 
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SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER eo ae Moons spo 








made f 


WERFUL LENSES, scientificall: nd and adjusted, GUARANTEED BY THE M ore, 
+4 i tee tem in the coun seaside should 


$ fi hould be without one. Objects mil are h earn : 
of these instruments; and no farmer shou’ out one ij — at reLan eon ouas with enah “pr ee and offer PY: 


at resorts certainly secure one 
ts view with antoniah clearness, Sent by mail 


ded, WANTS AN : Brandy, Va. 
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PUMPS tnart 
PUMP ! 











on rashness. 


German emperor. 


Pumps for Spraying Outfits 


Also Boiler-feed, Tank, and 


Deep-well work. 


“UNION” STEAM PUMP CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U. S. A. 





Many a man’s word is like an echo— 
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That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 
And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties, 

Oh, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its ponte de shade; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 


My heartstrings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, oid friend! 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm shall brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 
—George P. Morris. 





Religion is the best armor in the world, 
but the worst cloak.—Bunyon.. 

We can hardly learn humility and ten- 
derness enough except by suffering.— 
George Eliot. 

The seeds of sacrifice bring forth the 
fragrant fruit of love, and love always 
has in its heart the seeds of new sacri- 
fice. 

He that is selfish and cuts off his own 
soul from the universal soul of all 
rational beings is a kind of voluntary 
outlaw.—Marcus Aurelius. 

Beware of desperate steps. 

est day, 

Live till to-morrow will have passed 

away.—Cowper. 

While I live, I trust I shall have my 
‘rees, my peaceful idylic landscape, my 
‘ree country life, at least half the year; 
ind while I possess so much I shall own 
yne hundred thousand shares in the 
Bank of Contentment.—Bayard Taylor. 


Liberty in business, with a free com- 
petition, will encourage enterprise, but we 
are coming to a time when competition 
is lost and combination is taking its 
place. In politics, we are coming to the 
time when liberty leads to a compromise 
between conflicting self-interests at the 
expense of the community.—Arthur T. 
Hadley. 

In the ancient games, the slaves ran 
for their lives, and only one could win. 
How they ran! The veins stood out like 
whipcords! The muscles swelled with 
the tremendous exertion! The teeth 
were set; the eyeballs almost started 
from their sockets! The perspiration 
oozed from every pore! Then, after the 
fearful struggle for life, it proved all 
in vain for the vast majority. Only one 
was set free. The others strained every 
nerve and lost. Not so with those run- 
ning the Christian race. None will fail 
who do their best. There is a laurel 
wreath for every one. ‘Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.’—M. W. Haynes, D. D. 


The dark- 





Being headstrong frequently gives a 
man a backset. 

Social caste frequently turns out to be 
a very wild throw. 

Some people undo with their tongues 
all the good they do with their hands. 

A man always ridicules his besetting 
sin when he sees it in another man. 

No man is swindle proof. Even the 
wooden Indian gets taken ir occasional- 
ly. 

When a girl gets sweet on a young 
man she tackles sour pickles as an anti- 
dote. 

Some people think they are entitled to 
a lot of praise for the things they don’t 
do. 

Indolence is a sluggish stream, yet it 
eventually undermines the last virtue a 
man has. 

If a woman is unable to tell when a 
man is going to propose she has no 
business with a husband. 

If a man tries to stand on his dignity 
the chances are that some less dignified 
chap will come along and sit on him. 

When a woman informs her husband 
that she wants to talk to him just a few 
minutes, the latter invariably looks at 
his watch and frowns.—Chicago News. 


=—* 





Man proposes and woman poses. 

The mosquito never takes a vacation. 

Holds up trains—the railroad bridge. 

It’s the daughters who wear the sun- 
bonnets. 

The greatest minds are usually made 
up the quickest. 

The horse gyp realizes that there are 
tricks in all trades. 

Old Sol seems once more to have a 
warm spot in his heart for us. 

The man who has never had any dis- 
appointments has never had any hopes. 

Women ‘have as much use for logic 
as they have for muscles on their arms 
like a circus performer’s. 

A woman isn’t half as afraid of light- 
ning as she is afraid of having you think 
she doesn’t need to be guarded from 
danger.—Philadelphia Press. 


Value of Good Roads. 


It has been urged by some that farm- 
ers living near the city are benefited by 
bad roads in the more distant districts 
because they can manage to get to town 
and realize a higher price for’ their 
produce, while those living further away 
are unable to reach the market. With 
a similar fallacy it has been stated that 
the country merchants are benefited by 
bad roads because the neighboring farm- 
ers are compelled to sell to them and 
take their goods in exchange. 

The increased value that good roads 
bring to a farmer’s estate will more than 
recompense him for what he considers a 
loss in the price of his produce, and in 
addition he reaps the advantage of pur- 
chasing his necessities at a lower price. 
It is the complete and free interchange 
of commodities without our own bor- 
ders which brings the greatest good to 
the greatest number.—G. D. V. Rollo, at 
Cheboygan (Mich.) Institute. 

There’s no fool like an old fool who 
marries a young fool. 

Time and tide wait for no man—and a 
woman is always behind time. 

Probably love makes the world go 
round because it is so cranky. 

When it is silks with the wife it is apt 
to be sulks with the husband. 

Disinterested enthusiasm is a _ good 
thing if a man knows how to work it. 

A woman can talk without thinking, 
but she can’t think without talking. 

Most sweet girls begin to ferment 
shortly after the wedding takes place. 

It is usually money in your pocket if- 
you avoid meeting the individual who is 
a hail fellow well met. 

Only a man’s fool friends will refuse to 
allow him to use his own judgment as 
to whether he wants a drink or not. 

This is supposed to be an age of intel- 
lectual improvement, yet there are peo- 
ple who still believe that saucers were 
made to drink out of.—Chicago News. 











Every time a man gets on war paint 
he ought to get into a fight; it would 
do him good. 

A good name may be more to be de- 
sired than riches, but it’s all the same at 
the bank. 

The villain in an Atchison love story, 
now being told, is a woman, and the good 
angel is a man. 

Judging from reports, all of us seem 
to have done better work during the late 
cold spell than the hen. 

Why do you walk up to a man and 
tell him he looks terribly bad? Do you 
think he makes him feel better? 

An Atchison man has been married so 
often that he hasn’t had all the rice out 
of his pockets in seventeen years.—Atch- 
ison Globe. 


O. 
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That there are a few consolatory facts 
concerning delicate babies that their pa- 
rents may lay to heart. That, in the 
first place, the most fragile children 
make the strongest men and women. 
That instances could be multiplied of 
sickly infants who were never expected 
to live, but who struggled through a 
stormy childhood to develop into robust 
health in youth. 








“Papa, what is a diplomatist?” “Any 
man, my son, whose wife respects him.” 
—Life. 


Teacher—What is ‘‘don’t” the abbre- | 
Small New England boy—| 
| birthday? 


viation of? 
Doughnut.—Judge. 


Something Unusual—“That’s a queer | 
“How | 
so?” ‘Why, his wife’s the silent part- | 


ner.’”’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. | 


business firm Klockett is in.” 





In Sweden a woman’s bathing house | 
for women is called a ‘dambadhus,” an 
elevator is called a “hiss,” and straw- 
berries are grown in pots. In the fall, 
after they finish bearing and before the 
frost comes, the pots are carried down 
cellar and kept int a sheltered place over 
winter. In the spring they are taken 
out and set in the garden. 





“For a defeated man you seem to be 
rather happy.” 

“Yes,” replied the politician, ““‘we went 
down to defeat, of course, but when I 
see the other fellows trying to make the 
fourteen offices that are outside of civil 
service do for 840 clamorous men, some- 
how I can’t feel so awfully unhappy 
about it.”—Chicago Post. 





“You say you go to the market at 6 
o’clock every morning?” 

“Yes,” answered the very prudent 
men. “I buy early. Every now and 
then you get your meat and vegetables 
before news reaches the dealers that the 
price has been increased.”—Washington 
Star. 


Behold the apple thea: in blossom 
Which makes the angels greedy for its 














fruit, 
And keeps perpetual bridals in the heavens. 


Roof 


Proof 


That M F Roofing Tin is the best roofing 
material is demonstrated by roof proof in every 
city and town of the whole 








Here is a bus- 
iness block fa- 
miliar toevery 
resident of 
Pittsburg. It 
We covered 


MFI Roofing Tin 


more than fifty years ago, and has had no repairs. 

The roof is as sound as ever to-day and good for 

many years yet. Do you want a roof that will not 

leak; that is weatherproof and almost wearproof? 
Ask your roofer about M F Roofing Tin 


or write { 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
Carnegie Buliding, Pittsburg. 


AMERIC/N TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 








for 13. 





THE WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers, 
and highly prized for their meat. The New York markets will, 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, 1f we want all the 
good qualities, we must have more than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their beauty, gs | 4 Eos, sr ———— 
ity in markets of the worl Wai 
Rock, good breeding cockerels, $2. 00; pullets, $2.50 pod 
trios, $6. oo. Eggs in season from Pnze ‘Stock, $r. 50 r a I 
Also, S.C. Brown Leghorn good breeding cockerels, Fs .00 
each ; pullets, $1.50 each; trios, $4.00. Eggs in season, $1.00 


Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
HOHOHO NOHO NOHONORORONOReHOZONCHONOHORORONOHOROHOHOEONS 


It will be noticed that 


yandotte and Barred 





American Millionaire—I was rather 
struck with that young Lord De Broke. 
I think I shall let Evadne marry him. 
Mrs. Millionaire (doubtfully)—H’m! Did 
he ask you how much money you had? 
“No; he asked me how I got it.”—Moon- 
shine. 





“Who is the puffed-up fellow?’ 

“Why, that’s the man who sent a cat 
to the president when he heard that 
there were rats in the White House. He 
got his name in seven papers.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





A Parisian lamplighter makes his 
rounds on a bicycle, with a long torch 
carried over his right shoulder. He 
guides the wheel with the left hand, and 


|is so expert that he lights the lamps 
| without dismounting. 





Maud—Are you going to give me some- 
thing pretty or something useful on my 


Algie—I—I was thinking of offering 
you myself—haw, bai Jove! 
Maud—oOh, but that’s neither! 





One peach orchard in Missouri is said 
to have shipped 125 carloads of fruit up 
to August 27th. This is the same 
orchard mentioned last week as sending 
out its first shipment of fourteen cars. 





She—You say she is an entertaining 
talker? 

He—Oh, my, ‘yes! She can entertain 
herself for hours at a_ time.—Yonkers 


Statesman. 





Berlin has a little circus in which the 
performers are trained ants. They 
dance, turn somersaults, draw miniature 
wagons, fight sham battles and perform 
other wonders. 





Maisie—Was the count embarrassed 


when he proposed? 
Daisie—Yes, financially. 





Write your own epitaph in high-flown 
phrases, 

Extol your merits with the eeremg Dg eyo 

Paint every virtue in the highest h 


Then—live a life _—, shall aapreve tt true. 

The crust of the “earth has taken a 
drop near Mount Carmel, Pa. A square 
mile of land there has suddenly sunk 
two and a half feet. 








The stingy man is always a close ob- 
server. 








Books &!4 bits. bach 


The following gen Fhe Sage a eee novel by a 
popular author, are published pamphiet form, wire 
stitched and well printed : The Caste meted House at by 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes; The Orime and the Curee, by Mrs. South- 
worth ; Hinton Hall, by Mrs. May Agnes Fieminz ; The Surgeon 
of Gaster Fell, by A. Conan Doyle ; The Wife's Victory, by Mrs. 





th; ae * Dream, by Charlotte M. Braeme ; 
Ada Harcourt, y Mrs. Mary x metees s The Little Rough-Cast 
House, by Mrs. } FB The Kidnapped Heiress, by Emerson 


Bennett ; The Mystery, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin; 
Cora ee by Mary Kyle Dallas; The Old Red House oe 
Mountains, by Mra. Mary J. Holmes; Our Jonesville Folks, by Josiah 
Allen’s Wit, The Midnight Marriage, by Emerson Bennett; The 
Lawyer’s Ward, by Mary Kyle Dallas; Coralie, by Charlotte M. 
Braeme; A Maiden All Forlorn, by “The Duchess” ; The Bride of an 
Hour, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens; The Great Hampton Bank Robbery, 
by Mary R. P. Hatch; The Tragedy of a Quiet Life, by Mre. 
Hodgson Burnett ; dodf/rey Jannifer’s Heirs, by Mrs. Jane G. Aus- 
tin; Farmer Holt’s Daughter, by Charles Garvice, We will send any 
two of the above-named books by mail onne — receipt of 
Three Cents; any seven for Ten Cen ny fifteen for 
Twenty Cents; the whole list (22 oan ‘oe Thirty 
Cents. Satisfaction — or money refunded, This isa 
special offer, made to 1 

until October Ist, 1902. ye hwnd, BK M. LUPTON, Pub- 
lisher, 23, 25, 27 City Hall Place, Now York. 


= 50000-FARMERS 


Now use Duplex Machines, making 
» Pig and Catchee tent ot 
- ACTUAL cosT OF « WIRE 
and save profit fence manufacturers ¢: 
Why don’t you! Machineon Trial. Catalog fr free 
Kitselman Bros. Bx.D 32 Wonele, ind, 


MADE BA 105 'S THE FIRST MONTH 


west of BY. J.L. 
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Write—offer free. FREE. 


G. GRAY & 00., Plating Works, A Miami Bldg., Cincinnati, 0 
reduced 15 pounds th. Safe and 

FA FOLKS; Ont senits dir Gamal box, ete. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO. Dept. 164 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Sea Fexible Door Hangers 
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prices. Exclusive agency 
given to right party who 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 











SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY ORF FIR.NC 
Impossible to Bist any scar or blemish. The 


t Blister ever used. Takes the place 
oF Hip eet or pitt or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or hes fro’ 








BI Horses or Cattle. 
As A EMEDY for Rheumatism 
oft a Soe Throat. Mion itisinvalaablae 


WE GUARANTEE Gausticuarsam wil 
produce more actual results than & 5 bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever & 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to dive satisfaction’ Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, et¢@Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
MELA AS AAAI 








C. A. Green has been re orchards 


vineyards, berry fields, etc., and has collected 
over 100 photographs in a new book with helpful 
su tions to fruit wers, instructing the 
reader in the secrets of fruit growing. It is unlike 
anything published, illustrating and describing 
methods of planting and growing trees, etc. 
Something every fruit grower should have. The 
price is 25¢., but we will accept 10c. if you will 
mention this paper. Our new fruit catalogue will 
be sent in the ae Unen e. Address, 
GREEN’S N ERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 










Nothing on Earth will do 
it like Sheridan’s Powder. 


Thousands of successful Poultry-Keepers all 
over the country owe no small portion of their 
success to the practice of mixing with the mash 
food given to their poultry every day, a small 

uantity of SHERIDAN’S CONDITION PowDER. 

t has been used and indorsed by Poultry-Raisers 
over thirty years, and for all ds of poultry. 

If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 

k, 25 cts.; five, $1. Large two-lb. can, $1.20. 

ix cans, exp. paid, g5. Sample gg eres Pouitry 

paperfree. LS. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY E428 2ronc e2fte 
— io i & yearly 

k alone 10 cents. Catal 
f Powliry Advocats, 
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1. Here is something worth lookin 
into. Facts given in our FR 
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DEPARTMENT 


Preserving Eggs. 





The most common method is to place 
the eggs in barrels or tubs, the size not 
being important, piling one upon an- 


artion composed of a mixture of 5 gal- 
tons of water with 1 gallon of fine slaked 
lime, to which about 1 gallon of salt has 
been added. When the water has dis- 
solved as much lime as it can, it is 
poured over the eggs until they are en- 
tirely covered, holding back the lime 
that has settled at the bottom. While 


it makes the shells very brittle and eas- 
ily broken. The eggs must be put down 
when fresh and must be used soon after 


may be kept in salt in fine condition, but 


salt. Another method is to dip the eggs 
in paraffine wax, a somewhat _ tedious 
method. While I have had no experl- 
ence in freezing eggs, I am‘told that 
this is the best method of all, providing 
one has a cold room suitable for this 
purpose.—Charles A. Green. 





For Beginners. 


To those who breed the (as. poultry 
fanciers say) common hens I would say 
select from the general flock 
twenty of the best hens. Give them two 
good roomy yards, ten hens in each 
yard, with one good pure-bred healthy 
male to each pen. Change male birds 
every year. Many have the idea that 
changing is to use a Plymouth Rock 
male one year, a Leghorn the next and 
some other breed the next. A mistake, 
as they thus have a flock not bred for 
any special purpose. Breed stock for 
a certain purpose always. While the 
experts and fanciers are breeding for 
fancy points that are called for by the 
Poultry Standard it will pay the farm- 
er best to breed for meat or eggs. There 
is always plenty of demand for first 
class market poultry and good fresh 
eggs. Each one can best judge by the 





|}demands of the market in which he 
|sells his produce (the cost of marketing, 


etc.) which of the two he had better sup- 
ply. It is not possible to get a flock 
of cross-bred fowls or pure-bred fowls 
that will furnish both meat and eggs en- 
tirely to perfection, any more than we 
can raise beef to advantage by keeping 
dairy cattle. However, many of the 
egg-producing breeds give us fair mar- 
ket poultry, and some of the large 
breeds give us a fair number of eggs. But 
the hen bred for either one of these spe- 
cialties will pay best in her own special 
line. 

If one decides to work for market 
poultry select the largest, healthiest, yel- 
low-skinned hens from the flock and 
mate with Indian Game, Brahma or 
Plymouth Rock males. If a flock of lay- 
ers is preferred select those you know to 
be good layers and mate with a breed 
that has made a name as egg producers. 
If all farmers would grade up their 
flocks in the above manner it would give 
them much better results than the old 
way of selecting hatching eggs from the 
general flock of fifty to one hundred and 
fifty hens running at large, and with 
from one to three males, such as is the 
case on many farms—and then complain 
the eggs don’t hatch well.—The National 
Stockman and Farmer. 


2 
Poultry Yard Hints. 





Importance of Providing Grit.—There 
are many farms where the hens are con- 


weeks until the “crops” get a good 
growing start. Various ailments develop 
and complaints are made that the flock 
has cholera, diarrhea, etc. None of 
these troubles are experienced until after 
the hens were shut up in the yards. 
Their food has not been changed and it 
is wondered what is the cause. Lack 
of a supply of grit causes all these trou- 
bles. The yards have been picked over 
and over until there is not a sign of grit 
to be found. A liberal supply of 
crushed oyster shells or other suitable 
grit is all the remedy needed. Grit is 
the key to digestion with poultry.—Balti- 
more Sun. 

Sulphur for Fowls.—‘‘When fowls are 
attacked with cholera,” writes a woman 
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in New York Tribune Farmer, “I find 


other and covering the eggs with a prep- | 


this method is successful in keeping eggs | 


being taken out of the preparation. Eggs | 


the flavor is somewhat affected by the | 


about | 


fined to yards every spring for several | 


that a little sulphur given in the food 
will check it. One tablespoonful mixed 
with the morning’s food for thirty fowls 
and given once a month is sufficient 
when they are in health. When much 
sulphur is fed, with exposure to a cold 
and damp atmosphere, it will cause stiff- 
ness in the joints. Sulphur put in the 
dust bath with ashes is a preventive 
against lice. A little sprinkled in the 
nests and under sitting hens routs these 
pests.” 

Turning Incubator 
ufacturer of incubators, 


Eggs.—One man- 
says an ex- 


one by one by hand, as they need the 
airing thus obtained. They get the soft 
natural motion for turning, no scrap- 
ing, etc., the chick adjusts itself to 
every movement of the egg; it is exer- 
cise for it. The airing the eggs get 
while being turned contracts the shell, 
the warmth in the egg chamber expands 
it again, the natural outcome of the ex- 
|pansion and contraction is the breaking 





jup of the shell’s fibres, and when the} 


|chick is due to hatch it is strong enough 
and the shell weak enough. Somehow or 
|other the laws of nature and things re- 
|quire us to do something to get some- 
thing and operating incubators has not 
lescaped the law. Operating an incuba- 
tor does not require much work, but to 
|}get the best results we must do some 
work. 
a good one and we do our part; just that 
sure are we to get good results. 


Aphorisms in A B C Order. 


After the second year the hen’s value 
as a winter egg producer lessens. 

Cull out the poor layers and give the 
prolific hens more room to work. 

Ducks and geese should never be kept 
with chickens. 

Filthy quarters produce sickness, and 
isick hens will not produce eggs. 

Good stock will find quicker sale at 
good prices than poor stock at any price. 

Hens will lay as well without the at- 
tention of a male as with it. 

If an old rooster is not fit for the ta- 
ble kill him and bury him. 

Judges say that hens lay better and 
eggs keep longer if males are not al- 
lowed with them, but the eggs will not 
be fertile. 

Keys which unlock the gates of suc- 
cess in poultry raising are good stock, 
sense in their care, and, of course, a good 
paper to consult. 

Laying nens consume more food than 
those not laying. See that they get it. 
| Make the hens work; exercise aids di- 
|gestion; give them all they will eat 
jup clean. 
| Never mind threshing the oats for the 
| fowls; they prefer to do it themselves. 
| Overcrowded flocks will not do well as 
| layers. 
| Proper feeding means health to poul- 
try and profit to owner. 

Quickness of growth is with ducklings 
|instead of chicks. 

Remember that lice stick to fowls all 
{the year round. 

| Ten weeks from shell to market is the 
|time allotted to chicks. 

| Uppermost questions with the poultry 
|man should be proper food and comfort 
'for his fowls during the winter. 

Very young stock should not be used 
for breeding purposes. 

Zeal well directed is as necessary to 
in any- 











;}success in poultry raising as 
|thing else.—Poultry Herald. 
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Dr. John Morris told the Medival So- 
ciety of Maryland that while eggs in 
|cold storage do not become over ripe or 
|offensive in the regulation way, they are 
invaded by a peculiar fungous growth, 
which can only be detected by the mi- 
'eroscope, though it may be recognized by 
|the taste if one is used only to eating 
|fresh eggs. It appear like specks of 
{mold on the yolk and the membrane lin- 
ing the shell, and in this condition the 
egg is unwholesome food, and sure to 
lead to serious ailments in persons of a 
delicate constitution or with weakened 
digestion. 


How to Keep Eggs Fresh. 


One good housekeeper told me she al- 
ways had perfectly fresh eggs when 
eggs were not always fresh, and this is 
the way she did it, says Woman’s 
Home Companion. When they were 
cheap and fresh she dipped them for an 
instant in hot, thin, gum-arabic water, 
draining them in a wire plate drainer, 
and then packed them away in the dark. 











How to Drain Land Profitably. 
On every farm there is probably some land that could 
be made more productive by underdrainage. Properly 
drained land can always be worked earlier, and more 
rofita bl y. The 


est and most econ- 
omical way to drain 
is explained in the 
book, “‘ Benefits of 


Drainage and How to Drain,” which is sent Free y 
JOHN H. JACKSON, 102 3rd Ave., Albany, N. 








change, believes in the turning of eggs | 


Just as sure as the machine is | 








| How I Feed Half Grown Chicks. 


1 take fine bran, two parts; coarse 
shorts, one part, and add to this one 
morning one pint oil meal, the next 
;}morning one pint meat meal, says Nation- 
al Stockman and Farmer. This is mixed 
thoroughly with milk or water and fed 
to two hundred chicks. At noon I feed 
all the wheat they will eat up clean. At 
| night I give them first a light feed of 
| corn, then give them all the nice clean 
oats they will eat. I allow them free 
|range and can see them grow. 





0- 
Making Rag Carpet. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Rag carpets are durable as well as 
|} economical. One need not be afraid to 
| let the sunshine on them, nor shudder if 
some one steps on them with muddy 
feet. In fact it is the most suitable car- 
pet one can have in the dining-room or 
|sitting-room when there are several 
| children in the family. It gives one an 
opportunity to use what would have been 
put in the rag bag or left to cumber the 
attic or closet. 

A rag carpet seen recently, took the 
premium at a county fair three years 
ago and is very handsome. The stripes 
are as follows: Plain stripe of dark 
| brown, forty-two threads. The bright 
|Stripe, orange, six; green, six; yellow 
|and red twisted four; purple, six; yellow 
}and black twisted, six; red, six; brown, 
| Six; yellow and red twisted, six. The last 
was the center of the bright stripe. The 
rags were mostly cotton and badly faded. 
| The lightest colored ones were dyed yel- 
| low, orange, red and green, and _ the 
| others darker colors with diamond dyes. 
| This carpet has been in constant use 
since it was made, and after it was 
washed the second time, the colors were 
as bright and pretty as when new. 

Another very pretty carpet, which is 
different in appearance from ordinary 
rag carpet, is composed of stripes shaded 
from brown to cream color. As_ the 
woodwork of the room was brown and 
| the wall paper was cream color. with 
| brown figures, the carpet harmonizes 
| With them perfectly, and the effect was 
| excellent. 

If you do not wish to go to the expense 
of making a striped carpet, make it in 
the old hit or miss style. After the 
weekly washing is done, tear the worn 
out clothing into strips and put them in 
a box kept for that purpose. Color the 
light ones yellow, red, blue and green 
with diamond dye before tearing them. 
They will brighten the carpet wonder- 
fully. When you have enough for the 
carpet, mix them, tear and sew them, 
and wind them into balls. Use any kind 
of chain you have; black and white is 
pretty woven in checker board style. An- 
other way to make a striped carpet that 
is very little trouble and looks well, is to 
sew the dark rags hit or miss for the 
plain stripe, and use the bright colors 
for the other. Tear the rags for a car- 
pet fine and even and sew them care- 
fully. It will not look well if any loose 
ends show after the sewing is done. One 
and one-fourth pounds of rags will make 
a yard of carpet, and seven or eight 
pounds of chain will be enough for 
twenty-five yards.—Mary. 





It is said fortune knocks once at every 
man’s door. In most cases it must have 
knocked when the man was out.—Page. 

Opportunity has all her hair on her 
forehead; but when she has passed you 
cannot call her back. She has no tuft 
whereby you can lay hold on her for she 
is bald on the back part of her head and 
never returns.—Rabelais. 

Believe me; the talent of success is 
nothing more than doing what you can 
do well; and doing well whatever you do 
—without a thought of fame. If it comes 
at all, it will come because it is deserved, 
not because it is sought after.—Hyperion. 

A successful man leaves clean work 
behind him, and requires no sweeper up 
of chips.—Elizabeth Barret Browning. 


MEN 








Kidney Trouble preys upon the 
mind, discourages and lessens am- 
AND a 4 beauty, vigor and cheer- 
ulness soon disappear when the 
WOMEN kidneys are out of order or dis- 
eased. Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney remedy, promptly cures all kidney, blad- 
der, and uric acid troubles. Sold by all druggists. Sam- 
ple bottle by mail free, also pamphlet telling all about it 
and its wonderful cures, 
Address, Dr. Kitmer & Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 





c. A. Green has an entertainment 
which may be easily prepared and given 
anywhere, which represents the “Peace 
Conference of The Hague,” representing 
the kings, queens or rulers of the na- 
tions of the earth on the stage at once, 
each one having a little speech to make 
on the subject of peace between the na- 
tions. Price of this entertainment is 25 
cents post paid. Address, Chas. A. Green, 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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Some Up to Date Fashions. | 





For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with one of the largest 
and most responsible manufacturers of 
patterns to offer some of their reliable 
patterns at the nominal price of 10c each. | 
We have tested these patterns and take) 
pleasure in reccmmending them to our 
readers. 








4109 Box Plaited 
Waist, 32to | 
40 bust. | 


To cut the waist in the medium size 3% 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 34 yards 
27 inches wide, 2% yards 32 inches wide 
or 1% yards 44 inches wide will be required | 
with % yards of chiffon for square and col- 
lar — 2% yards of lace to trim as illus- 
trated. 


4112 Fancy Blouse. 
82 to 40 bust. 





To cut this waist in the medium size 
3% yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 
27 inches wide, 2% yards 32 inches wide, 2 
yards 44 inches wide will be required with 
14 yards of all over lace for yoke, collar 
and under portions of sleeves. 











bate 


4124 Five Gored Skirt, 4134 Nine Gored Skirt 
22 to 30 Waist. 22 to 30 Waist. 


To cut this skirt in the medium size 10% 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 8% yards 
27 inches wide, 7% yards 32 inches wide, 5%, 
yards 44 inches wide or 5% yards 52 inches 
wide will be required. 





To cut this skirt in the medium size 10% 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 74 yards 
27 inches wide, 7% yards 32 inches wide or 
4% yards 44 inches wide will be required. 





$136 Night Gown with 4122 Childs Tucked Frock, 
Bertha, 32, 36 and 40 1, 2, 4, and 6 Yearse 
bust. 


To cut this gown in the medium size 6% 
yards of material 36 inches wide will be 
required, with 2% yards of narrow and 10 
yards of wide lace and 6% yards of inser- 
tion to trim as illustrated. 


To cut this frock for a child of four 
years of age 3 yards 27 inches wide, 2% 
yards 32 inches wide, or 24 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required, with 1% yards of 
needlework or lace for collar and wrist- 
bands. 





Fancy waist, 
oe, to 40 bust. 


The quantity of material required for the 
medium size is 3% yards 21 inches wide, 
3 yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 32 inches 
wide or 1% yards 44 inches wide, with % 
yards of tucking for yoke, collar and cuffs 
and 4 yards of applique to trim as illus- 
trated. 


To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 
body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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When women get into politics 
Reforms will just be great, 
ze our notes will be marked down 


o $1. 
—The Capital. 





Don’t Idly Dream But Do. 


Don’t idly dream! There is no time for 
dreaming, 
No time to drone and loiter on the way 
With opportunity each day is teeming, 
That, till you deign to waken, will not 





stay, 
Be, then, alert, for all around you calling 
Are voices, to press onward, heard by 


ew; 

Heed them, and venture, with no fear of 
falling— 

Don’t idly dream, but do! 

Don’t idly dream! Great deeds await your 

oing. 
we = that will live, and you in them may 

ve. 

Noble your thoughts, each day your 


strength renewing, 
Be you but true, that strength your faith 


shall give. 

Life striving round you bids you, then, 
awaken; 

Look, where the future grandly stands in 
view, 

In God press onward! Be your trust ne’er 
shaken! 


Dont’t idly dream, but do! 
—George Birdseye in Boston “Globe.” 


Farms and Fruit of Alaska. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

It may be many a year wefore the first 
Farmer’s Institute is held in Alaska: 
and yet it can safely be said there is not 
a single person whose efforts can safe- 
ly be taken as a criterion of the coun- 
try’s agricultural resources. People have 
come to the territory with the idea of 
engaging in some lucrative pursuit, min- 
ing or fishing, and not with the hope of 
success in this direction. In Southeast- 
ern Alaska the country is mountainous 
in the extreme; yet there are arable 
spots enough to supply the locai demand 
for root crops and vegetables. The few 
patches that have been made are the re- 
sults of idle hours, the ground unbroken, 
uncultivated. Patchwork, indeed, even 
to the unique looking fences, a dilapi- 
dated looking old fishing seine doing duty 
as i feeble bulwork against the depre- 
dations of the coyote-like dogs which 
swarm in the native villages. Beets, 
carrots, turnips, radishes, lettuce and 
cabbage do nicely, although the latter 
often fail to head owing to the short 
season, and in a country where the 
freight charges are so excessive, and 
only a_seini-monthly steamer, fresh 
vegetables are appreciated. There is 
a little potato ranch in the neighbor- 
hood of Sitka where one-hundred bushels 
were raised, but the potatoes of Alaska 
are somewhat watery, owing no doubt 
to the extreme rainfall and moisture. 


The natives have each their own little! 


family garden or “illahee’’ and regular- 
ly each season the whole family bag 
and baggage hie themselves off 
to plant potatoes. Children, large 
and small, lend a hand, and 
these junketing trips are looked for- 
ward to eagerly. Carrots and turnips 
are planted also and sold to many an 
eager house-wife at the very moderaie 
rate of 10 cents per dozen while the size 
and flavor are most astonishing. These 
natives never cultivate rhubarb or 
parsnips in their gardens, those only of 
“Boston” or alien growth being appre- 
ciated. Native berries are found in 
abundance. The cranberry, smaller 
than the eastern variety, yet of better 
flavor; huckleberry, whortleberry, sal- 
mon berry, red and black currants an? 
strawberries—miles upon miles of these 
vines running riot at the base of the 
great eternal, icebound Mt. St. Elias a 
unique combination of nature’s own. 
Some of the hardy fruits might succeed, 
the apple for instance, for while wander- 
ing through the woods one day we 
noticed a fragrance strangely familiar, 
and then a clump of trees some six or 
seven feet high with clusters of pale pink 
blossoms. “Good muck a muck,” the 
little Indian children hastened to ex- 
plain “Alle same apple!”’ It was the 
wild apple. A wild gnarled grape vine 
ran its sinuous length overhead among 
the branches, and this I understood Mr. 
Luther Burbank is at work upon with 
the hand of his genius. Although it is 
rather backward in the spring, yet nature 
makes amends later on in fall and win- 
ter; vegetables growing out of doors as 
late as ‘December. S. E. Alaska has 
always taken first rank on account of 
its mild and salubrious climate, yet to 
the Aleutian District should be awarded 
the palm. Being further to the west- 
ward, the winters are colder, but the 
summer almost perfect, owing to the 
same influence of the Japanese current. 
The heavy precipitation of S. E. Alaska, 
caused by the warm water coming in 
contact with the snow-clad mountains 
back of the coast, is here lacking. Here 
are the same grassy slopes, cattle peace- 
fully grazing sleek and fat, while grass 
mown valleys are frequently met with 
from which an abundant supply of hay 
has been taken. The native wild grass- 
es, grow in rank luxuriance, furnishing 
not only an abundance of good pasturage, 
but also fodder, when cured for the us=> 

















of: cattle during the winter season, Spe- 


Kentucky blue grass, blue joint wood 
meadow. grass all compare favorably 
with the cultivated varieties. Barley 
and oats have been grown successfully 
but the life is a ‘“‘Dolce far Niente” and 
the surroundings show it. All the vege- 
tables are grown here with success, the 
potato being smaller however, yet more 
desirable than those at Sitka. Many 
years ago the first attempt to introduce 
stock into the district was a “howling 
failure’ for the hogs tantalized the 
women with their grunting and squeal- 
ing and committed great havoc in the 
garden patches. As a matter of course 
the goats fairly revelled in their mid- 
night pastimes of jumping upon and 
knocking down their tents, the summer 
residence of these people; their lords but 
not masters, were unable and at a loss 
how to milk them, and the cows trampled 
upon their dried fish, after knocking it 
down from the low roofs. On the whole 
it was an amusing experiment, and 
whether a Farmer’s Institute be held in 
the near future or whether it be held 
never, the inhabitants of Kodiak have 
good cause to remember their first ven- 
ture in the stock raising line-—Miss May 
Ranson, Santa Rosa, Cal. 





The Bureau of Animal Industry is re- 
ceiving hundreds of letters each day 
from people throughout the country 
requesting a copy of the ‘‘Horse Book,” 
one of the most popular publications of 
the Department of Agriculture. The de- 
partment has none of these books to dis- 
tribute. A new edition is now being 
printed, and the suggestion is made to 
those who want a copy of this book to 
write to their senators or representa- 
tives, 





One adequate support 

For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 

—William Wordsworth. 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 7 


Recent Frosts in Western N. Y. 
cimens of the native grasses, timothy, | 


May 9th and 10th this locality was 
visited by severe frosts, that made ice 
1-8 of an inch thick. Reports come in 
that most fruits large and small are 
severely injured, and in some instances 
totally destroyed. 

I have examined the fruit buds at my 
Rochester place, and, to my surprise, 
find many apparently uninjured. Cherry, 
apple and plum buds seem to be unin- 
jured. Pear buds open are killed, but 
later blossoms unopened are _ alive. 
Strawberry blossoms most nearly de- 
veloped are killed, but later buds are un- 
injured, giving promise of half a crop. 
Grapes appear uninjured where buds 
have not opened, as is generally the case. 
The germs of neach buds appear to be 
alive, being incased in a cup-like cover- 
ing which seems to have given protec- 
‘tion. 

The germs I have examined are on my 
place on the highlands and may be bet- 
ter preserved than those on less.elevated 
sites, but magnolia blossoms have turn- 
ed brown by the frost as though swept 
by fire. 

I have known strawberries to yield 
good crops when supposed fo be serious- 
ly injured, but nearly developed blos- 
soms are extremely sensitive to injury 
by frost. Some varieties are better pro- 
tected by large foliage than others. Late 
varieties will be less injured than early 
varieties, and this will apply to other 
fruits. Sometimes orchards or planta- 
tions will be uninjured by frost, while 
others not far distant will lose all their 
fruit. I have Known one grapevine to 
be cut back by frost while another ten 
feet distant was uninjured. Such freaks 
cannot be explained. A few days earlier 
or later in the coming of frost makes 
great difference in the result. It looks 
as though recent frosts came a little too 
early to be utterly destructive.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Add to the capacity of the farm by 
adding to the strength of the soil. 
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GREEN GIVES 


THIS 
WATCH 


FOR WORK AT 


HOME. 


WE WILL GIVE THE WATCH SHOWN HEREWITH to any person who 


will send us five new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower for the term of.one 
year at 50 cents per year. All you have to do is to take a copy of Green’s Fruit 
Grower and show it to your neighbors and friends, get them to subscribe, then 
send us $2.50 for five subscriptions. THEN WE WILL MAIL YOU THIS WATCH 
in payment for your work. This watch is a good timekeeper, guaranteed by 


the manufacturer for one year. 


Each subscriber you secure will receive 


Green’s Newest Book, or any of Green’s Books on Fruit Culture, as premium. 

Please get to work at once and secure this watch. It is The Triumph, stem 

wind and stem set. A gentleman’s watch fully guaranteed for one year. 
CASES—Snap back and front. Silver or gun metal finish. Fancy design. 


Engraved back plate. Roman or Arabic dials. 


Heavy bevel crystal. Stem 


wind and set. Movement tested, timed, regulated and guaranteed for one 


year. 


MOVEMENT-~—Size 18 in diameter and 3-8 of an inch in thickness. Lantern 


pinions. American lever escapement. 


encased in barrel. Weight, complete with case, only 3 ounces. 


240 beats per minute. Polished spring 
Quick train. 


Short wind and long run; runs 30 to 36 hours with one winding. Has hour, 
minute and second hands. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





It’s safe, sure, 


I have a truss that’s cured hundreds of ruptures. 

and easy as an old stocking. No elastic or steel band around the body or be- 

tween the legs. Holds any rupture. To introduce it every sufferer who an- 

swers this ad. can have one FREE. It won't cost a cent. * 
ALEX. SPEIRS, 711 Main Street, Westbrook, Maine. 





M. & G. 


PLEASE TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT US. *"s° 


Blade is hand-forged, RAZOR STEEL, file tested, warranted. This cut is exact size of xm strong knife. 

To start you we will send one for D 
paid. Best 7-in.shears,6oc. This knife and 
an shears, $1 postpaid ; pruning 
=® 75c; budding 35c; grafting 25c 
? come shears 75c. Send for 
ECE 8o-page free list 
“How to use 












643 A St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


-; 5 for S2, post- 








& GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 


COMPANION. 








Bright’s Disease and 


Diabetes Cured. 
Harvard University Acting as Judges. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the “vening Post, one of the 
leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his 
remedy to cure the worst 
forms of kidney diseases. 
Later a public test was insti- 
tuted under the auspices of 
the Post, and five Cases of 
Bright’s Disease and Dia- 
betes were selected by them 
and placed under Dr. Mott’s 
care. In three months’ time 
all were pronounced cured. 
Harvard University having 
% been chosen by the board to 

< ZZ Ze make examination of the 
cases before and after the treatment. 

Any one desiring to read the details of this public test 
can obtain copies of the papers by writing to Dr. Mott 
for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an inter- 
national reputation that has brought him into correspon- 
dence with people all over the world and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who have taken 
his treatment and been cured. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are suffer- 
ing with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney 
trouble, either in the first, intermediate or last stages, 
and will be pleased to give his expert opinion free to 





those who ill send him a description of their symptoms. | 


An essay which the Doctor has prepared about kidney 
troubles and describing his new method of treatment will 
also be mailed by him. Correspondence for this pur- 


ose should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. 


-» 51 Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, O. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORE 









A" HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 





vi pine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 

a 58 Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair. Eye- 
J 4, brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 

y color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 

from Light Brown to Black. Does not 

wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 

and is not sticky or greasy. ““Walnutta”’ 

Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair ba wi!l in a lifetime. 
Price cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 12, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean aradical cure. Ihavemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce fora treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4€edarSt., N.Y. | 


SECRET OF 
HEALTH 


After Fifty Years of Constant Study Dr. J. M. 
Peebles, of Battle Creek, Mich., Has Per- 
fected a Treatment That Gives 
Hope to Every Sufferer. 





















Write for His Valuable Book Which Ex- 
plains Fully This Wonderful 
Treatment. 














This is a small tree 
or shrub, a native of 
New York state. It is 
of roundish form with 
a large glossy leaf. 
The flowers are pure 
white with narrow 
green petals, blooming 
in May and June. This 
is attractive whether 
grown as tree or shrub, 
and should be in every 
collection upon every 
home ground. It fits 
nicely on the border 
where shrubs of this 
kind should be placed. 
There are many trees 
that by pruning can be 
made to_ resemble 
shrubs, and many 
shrubs that by differ- 
ent pruning may be 
made to produce me- 
dium sized trees. The 
illustration given here- 
with is one of the best 
we have seen and well 
represents white fringe. 


White Fringe Tree. 








Comfort one another, 
For the way is growing dreary, 
The feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another, 
With the hand clasp strong and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken; 


skies. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, 
Cross.” 





0. —— 
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| Good women don’t understand sinners, 
and bad ones don’t help 
| Alien. 

Life is a wheel, and natures move in 
circles, passing the same points again 
and again, the points being distant or 
near in the sense as the courses of life 
have influenced the nature.—The Right 
of Way. 

Discontent is a good thing. It makes 
us go, as fuel does a locomotive; but, 
overcharged with it, we do nothing but 
sizzle and smoke.—Musing by Camp- 
fire and Wayside. 

A light pocket is a plague, but a light 
heart and a light love makes amends for 
much.—If I Were King. 

There is no such consolation to a born 
coward as a logical reason for not doing 
what he is afraid to do.—Marietta, a 
Maid of Venice. 


soul so much as she cares for the man 
she loves. But if she is good she cares 
for his soul more than for her happi- 
ness, or even than for his happiness.— 
The Alien. 

He read family prayers in measured, 


Almighty His orders for the day.—Cast- 
ing of Nets. 
A word or phrase which is as common 


one minute of time, take on a signifi- 
cance and present a face so keen and 
strange that it is as if we had never 
met it before.—Audrey.—The Era. 





I believe in boys and girls, the men 
and women of a great to-morrow; that 


whatsoever the boy soweth the man 
shall reap. 
I believe in the curse of ignorance, 





Test the Treatment Free 


““A Message of 
Hope ”’ is the title of | 
this wonderful book | 
which is truly a mes- | 
sage of hope to all | 
suffering humanity. It | 
reveals the greatest | 
i] system of treating dis- 
i) ease known to the sci- | 

il entific world and| 
| makes the impossibil- | 
J ities of yesterday the | 
i] realities of to-day. So | 
sure is the Dr. that | 
the treatment will | 


ferers that he has in- | 
structed the Institute 
of which he is physi- | 
cian-in-chief to give | 
to every reader of | 
Green’s Fruit Grower | 
| 1 several days treatment | 
- i uid absolutely free, just to | 
demonstrate to them that health is within their grasp. If | 
me are in poor health write at once addressing Dr. Pee- 
les Institute of Health, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., 
Drawer P 8, stating your troubles, that they may prepare | 
a special treatment to fit your exact condition. They | 
will also send you their book, “‘A Message of Hope,” 
explaining their wonderful system of treatment and a full 
diagnosis of your case with their professional advice. 


RCHARD PROFIT 











in the efficacy of schools, in the dignity 
of teaching, and in the joy of serving 
others. 

I believe in wisdom as revealed in hu- 
man lives as well as in the pages of a 
printed book, in lessons taught, not so 
much by precept as by example, in abil- 
ity to work with the hands as well as to 
think with the head, in everything that 
makes life large and lovely. 

I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, 


doors. 
I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, 
all distant hopes that lure us on. 


I believe that every hour of every day | 


we receive a just reward for all we are 
and for all we do. 

I believe in the present and its op- 
portunities, in the future, and its prom- 
ises and in the divine joy of living.—Ed- 
win Osgood Grover, in School News and 
Practical Educator. 





“T can’t understand about this wire- 
less telegraphy,” said Mrs. Wunder. 
“Why, it’s plain as day,” said Mr. Wun- 
der. “They just send the messages 
through the air instead of over wires.” 
“T know that,” said she, “but how do 
they fasten the air to the poles?’—Bal- 
timore American. 











To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream tors. Book 
“Business Dairying’’ and catalogue 28: free, We Phester, Pa. 


Gentle speech is oft like manna from the | most poetical objects in nature. 


A woman never does care for her own | 


exhortatory tones, as though giving the | 


and familiar as our hand may, in some | 


Setting aside all the economic uses of 
the trees, their beauty and their influ- 
ences on our happiness would alone ren- 
der them worthy of protection and pres- 
ervation. We do not fully realize the 
necessity of a determination on the part 
of every citizen to use all his personal 
influence to prevent the destruction of 
them, and to see that no valuable tree 
}is ever needlessly sacrificed. In fine, 
|I cannot help regarding trees as the 
Every 





|native thought; every tree is vocal with 


language and music, and its fruit and | 


|flowers do not afford more luxury to the 


trees have their roots in the earth, but 
| they send up their branches toward the 
|skies, and are so many supplicants to 
heaven for blessings upon our homes. 
The slender gracefulness of the birch 
‘and willow, the grandeur of the broad 
|spreading palm, the venerable majesty of 
|the oak, the flowing dignity of the elm, 
the proud magnificence of the towering 
|pine, are all calculated to inspire the 
|mind with serene, lively, tender, or sub- 
| lime emotions. Their beauty leads us 
|to the love of nature, and fills us with 
|profound veneration for the Creator.— 
| Atlantic Monthly. 


CO. 





| Eggs for setting purposes should be 
;}chosen from the hens that are the best 
layers. 

France, after meeting its own require- 
ments, supplies the British market with 
$13,000,000 worth of poultry and eggs. 

Cultivate and feed the land and it will 
|feed you; therefore thoroughness of cul- 
ltivation is the keynote of successful 
| farming. 

Do not be sensitive about your custo- 
mers criticizing your butter. It is only 
jin this way that you can find out when 
|you are suiting their tastes. 

The sooner a farmer gets his manure 
lon the land, the greater benefit he will 
|derive from it, especially if the lard is 
;clay loam or clay and well drained. 

| The best authorities say that thorough 
| drainage will increase the product at 
|least one-third. Drainage will often 


|convert useless land into the most pro- 
ductive. 
Some farmers draw out the manure 


and put it in the field in large heaps, 
where it heats and rots. Unless great 
care be exercised much loss will be sus- 
tained by those practicing this method. 

Four strong arguments against dark 
barns: Less milk from the cows, less 
butter per gallon of milk and poorer but- 
ter, with the cows less. thrifty and 
‘healthy. Let the light shine in freely 
; When it does shine. 

A rotation carefully made out to suit 
‘the individual wants of a farmer will 





cure all chronic suf-| the home, in the daily life and in out of give good satisfaction in its working, be 


‘easier on the land, and more use can 
be made of the manure in aiding the land 
lto sustain good crops. 

A way to work up small] quantities of 
bones is to pile them with unleached 
hard wood ashes, using about twice or 
three times the bulk of ashes. Moisten 
the pile while building it and cover it 
‘with an inch or so of loam; after a week 
or two, turn the pile over and the bones 
will be found softened so as to crum- 
ble in handling. 





Tramps wash, says one of the fra- 
ternity, who talks frankly about his 
friends in Frank  Leslie’s Popular 
,Monthly; they bathe frequently and boil 
‘their “rags.” Often one will stand stark 
naked in a cold wind while his clothes 
are boiling. The purpose of “boiling 
up” is not cleanliness alone, however, 
nor chiefly that.—(This means insects.) 





William Wirt’s letter to his daughter 
on the “small, sweet courtesies of life’ 
contains a passage from which a deal of 
happiness might be learned. “T want 
to tell you a secret. The way to make 
yourself pleasing to others is to show 
them attention. The whole world is 
like the miller at Mansfield, who cared 
for nobody, no, not he, because nobody 
cared for him.’ And the whole world 
would serve you so, if you gave them 
the same cause. Let every one, there- 
fore, see that you do care for them, by 
showing them what Sterne so happily 
zalls the small courtesies, in which there 
is no parade, whose voice is too still to 
tease, and which manifest themselves by 
tender and affectionate looks and little 
acts of attention, giving others the pref- 
erence in every little enjoyment at the 
table, in the field, walking, sitting or 
standing.” 

We hear the robin’s flute-note clear; 
It is the love-tide of the year. 








FREE—A NEW CURE 


FOR KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 
Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder Disor- 
ders, Difficult or Too Frequent Passing 
Water, Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is found in a new 
botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava- 
Kava Shrub, called by botanists the piper 
methysticum, from the Ganges River, East 
India. It has the great record of 1,200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys and cures by draining from 
| the blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, 

etc., which cause disease. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate that 
it completely cured him of Rheumatism 
| and Kidney and Bladder Disease of many 
| years’ standing. Hon. W. A. Spearman, 
of Bartlett, Tenn., describes his terrible 
suffering from Uric Acid, Gravel and Urin- 








in “The Silver | wood teems with suggestions of imagi- ary Difficulty, being four months confined 


| to his bed, and his complete cure by the 
Kava-Kava Shrub. Many ladies, includ- 
ing Mrs. Sarah Castle, of Poestenkill, 

Y., and Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, 


’ ai . * | N. 
em.—The | sense than delight to the mind. The | Tlis., also testify to its wonderful curative 


| powers in Kidney and other disorders pecu- 
liar to womanhood. 

| That you may test the value of this great discovery we will send 
you by mail Free, One Large Case and our of 1,000 testi- 
monials, only asking that when cured yourself you will recom- 

| mend this sure specific to others. Address, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 439 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








The Thanksgiving Prune. 





Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University says 
that this — is certainly the longest. keeper 
which he has ever seen. The weak point with 
most varieties of plums is that they will not keep 
but decay quickly. Marketmen are discour: ed 
in handling plums that rot quickly, hence the 
great advantage of Thanksgiving Prunes, which 
will keep for weeks in baskets as usually shipped 
and marketed. The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
has eaten these Lay re in January, and has kept 
them lying on his desk for two weeks in January, 
when he ate the rest of them, and there was no 
sign of rotting. The fact is, that Thanksgiving 
Prunes can be placed on shelves in an ordinary 
house, where they will remain without rotting 
until they are thoroughly evaporated like the 
dried prune of commerce; but this evaporation 
goes on slowly, therefore for many weeks the 

rune will be found juicy and delicious to eat. 

he quality of this prune is superior to most 
varieties, being sweet and rich. It is the la’ 
amount of sugar in this variety that preserves it 
so long. Thanksgiving Prune ripens about the 
first week in October at Rochester, N. Y. It has 


been named Thanksgiving Prune owing to the 
factthat N. B. Adams had the prunes in his house 
on Thanksgiving day in eating condition. 


y 
You will notice that this is one of the most re- 
markable prunes ever introduced. ‘ It has been 
thoroughly tested, 


One two-year-old tree of this Prune will 
be given free with each order of $10 or more, 
made up from our catalogue, at prices 
given therein. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S 





FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 











Sapho’s Apple. 


A dreamy languor lapsed along 
_ And stirred the dusky bannered boughs; 
With half a sigh and half a song 

The crooning trees did nod and drowse; 
While far aloft blush-tinted hung 

One perfect apple, maiden-sweet, 
At which the gatherers vainly flung 

And could not get to hoard or eat. 


“Reddest and best,” they growled, and went 


Slowly away, each with his load 
Fragrant upon his shoulders bent, 


The hill-flowers darkening where they 


trod; 
“Reddest and best; but not for us; 
Some loafing lout will see it fall; 
The laborer’s prize—’twas ever thus— 
Is his who never works at all!” 


Soon came a vagrant, loitering, 


His young face browned by wind and sun, 


Weary, yet blithe and prone to sing, 
Tramping his way to Avalon; 

Even I it was, who, long athirst, 
And hungry, saw the apple shine; 

Then wondrous wild sweet singing burst 
Flame-like across these lips of mine. 


O ruby flushed and flaring gold, 
Thou splendid lone one left for me. 
Apple of love to filch and hold, 
Fruit-glory of a kingly tree! 
Drop, drop into my open hand, 
That I may bear thee in my breast, 
And bear thee far o’er sea and land, 
A captive to the purple West. 





Professor L. H. Bailey, in discussing 
the “Apple Tree and Its Management,” 
said that he believed two-years trees 
were preferable to older ones for setting 
in an orchard, and he cited a case where 
two and six-year-old trees were set in 
an orchard, and after a very few years 
the young trees were as large as the old 
ones. He believed emphatically in the 
individuality of trees, and on his own 
farm is top-grafting all his trees with 
scions of the varieties he wants taken 
from trees which have proved to be good 
bearers. He uses principally the North- 
ern Spy as stock. He thought that in 
almost any locality the home market de- 
served more attention than it ordinar- 
ily received, and said that good fruit 
put up in an attractive way had sold 
for good figures in such towns as Ith- 
aca, where poor fruit could not be dis- 
posed of at any price. He then gave 
the results of his experience and obser- 
vation in the matter of cover crops. He 
would plow the orchard early, and culti- 
vate till the last of June or first of July, 
when he would:sow the cover crop, leav- 
ing strips along the tree rows for later 
cultivation if a heavy crop of fruit has 
been set. He suggested rye as a “star- 
ter’ in cover crops, and would wind up 
wits some sort of clover. Had found 
vetches and cow peas both excellent. 





In the woods, is perpetual youth. 
Within these plantations of God, a decor- 
um and sanctity reign, a perennial fes- 
tival is dressed, and the guest sees not 
how he should tire of them in a thousand 
years. In the woods one returns to rea- 
son and faith. There I feel that n.th- 
ing can befall one in life—no disgrace, no 
calamity (leaving one his eyes), which 
nature can not repair. Standing on 
the bare ground—my head bathed by 
the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite 
space—all mean egotism vanishes. Z 
become a transparent eye ball. I am 
nothing. I see all. The currents of 
the Universal Being circulate through 
me!,I am part or particle of God. The 
name of the nearest friend sounds then 
foreign and accidental. To be broth- 
ers, to be acquaintances—master or Ser- 
vant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. 
I am the lover of uncontained and im- 
mortal beauty. In the wilderness, I 
find something more dear and connate 
than in streets and villages. In the 
tranquil landscape, and especially in the 
distant line on the horizon, man _ be- 
holds somewhat as beautiful as his own 
nature.—Emerson. 





As the Chicago Limited Illinois Central 
train was opposite the new depot on 
which McVeigh was at work, the en- 
gine struck a cow, killing it instantly 
and tossing it high in the air. 

The dead cow came down on McVeigh, 
who was not far distant from the train. 
His neck was broken, his skull and both 
arms and legs fractured. Death was 
instantaneous. 





Bose pear is very good, but the trees 
should be grown by top-working on 
White Doyenne or some other strong 
grower. In the latter case Bosc makes 
a splendid orchard tree, and the fruit is 
not only of the best quality but sells at 
a top figure on the market. Seckel is 
another popular variety and a _ hardy 
and productive tree.—H. E. Van Deman 
in Rural New Yorker. 


About Clubs. 


If any reader will kindly get up a club 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, let him write 
us for tempting offers in payment for 
his trouble. We will extend the same 
offers we made last year to those who 





logue, all charges free. 


should be in yours also. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


cost, and what is better, our $2,500,000.00 |? ? 
stock gives you a chance to select goo teaccerd« (in complete catalogue, yt 


ing to your own ideas. Our stock consists of | Furniture Silverware 
Farm ements Rugs 
everything for everybody, in all styles and atall Vehicles as en 
prices, and all qualities except trash. We will coun Groceries 
ware Bicycles 

not sell trash at any price. Orockery Baby Carriages 

Our big 1000:page catalogue tells the story. It quotes Glassware Dry Goods 
over 70,000 different articles and has over 17,000 — Goods Photographic Goods 
plates and illustrations to help you understand just eas — 
what the goods look like. This catalogue is free, but we Shoes 
ask you to send 15 cents to partly pay the postage, asthe Stationery Millinery 
actual postage is 22 cents. Send 15 cents in either Toys Cloaks 
stamps or coin and we will forward our complete cata: conan : Goods — 


The house that tells the 


Why not buy goods at wholesale 
prices, and save from 15 to 40 per 
cent on everything you use? You Me 

can $Ahey Sre own dealer if you wish,and buy your po Rak, on almost ts gue Gone 
goods direct from the manufacturer with only | snd we will send 

one small profit added to the manufacturers’ foll wing illustrated Go aes ba SE 


This catalogue can be found 
in the homes of over 2,000,000 thinking people and 
Why not send for it to:sday? 








We Want You to Try Us 


to send us a trial order and test our ability to sat- 
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The savages’ three wives were a con- 
stant source of grief to the parish priest, 
being rather uncanonical, but Joseph 
cunningly kept out of the priest’s way 
until, one day, they unexpectedly met 
face to face. 
“Good-morning, 
priest. 

“Good morning,” replied the chief. 
“Joseph,” said the good man, plung- 
ing into the heart of the matter without 
delay, “who are those women back of 
you?” 

“Them my wives,” replied 
briefly. 

“But, Joseph, don’t you know that is 
wrong? You must pick out one of 
them, and I will marry you, and _ the 
others you must give up.” 

There was a moment’s awkward si- 
lence. Then the chief, beckoning his 
retinue alongside,iirned them up. 

“Me chief,’’ he explained; “chief can- 
not work; chief cannot starve. This 
one,” pointing a lean finger at the head 
of the stolid line, ‘‘she fish for me. This 
one, she tend my garden, grow my 
cassava, my plantains, my yams, This 
one, she tend my house, she cook for me, 
she make my clothes. Me chief! Now 
which one you say I give up?” 

When old Joseph died full of years and 
honor, three, widow wept his loss. 


All Cannot Get Rich. 


We are only rich in comparison with 
those who are poor, and we are poor in 
comparison with those who are_ rich, 
hence if we all became rich we would 
all be alike poor. While it is true that 
we cannot all become rich, it is equaily 
true that all those who will intelligently 
take advantage of circumstances as 
they present themselves along the path- 
way of life, will materially improve their 
condition and make their future years 
more comfortable to say the least; and 
among this number there will be many 
who will become independently rich by 
having nerve enough to back up their 
judgment when these’ circumstances 
present themselves. There are but two 
sources of primary wealth, farming and 
mining. These include the enhanced 
value from the settlement and cultiva- 
tion of the land and the enhanced value 
from the discovery and development of 
the mines. Back of all this is the 
strong arm of labor, human energy in- 
telligently applied. 


Joseph,” said the 


Joseph, 
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Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

’Twas not given for you alone— 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears— 
Pass it on. 


O- 
‘0 


Mrs. Duguid (president of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals): “My dear children, I love all 
animals. I never under any circum- 
stances hurt one. I even have a family 
of pet toads. I love them so that I 
catch flies to feed them. Small boy: 
“Please, missus, ain’t flies animals?”— 
Town and Country. 
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Have you ever observed how bright 
and attractive the majority of houses ap- 
pear along a good road in comparison 
to the houses along a poor one? 








Never put salt into soup when cook- 
ing until it is skimmed, ag salt prevents 





will get up a club. Send for information. 


The farmer who would achieve _ suc- 
cess must cater to those who have plen- 
ty of money and whose tastes prompt 
them to part with their money for what 
shall please their palates. 

Remember that last year’s growth is 
the only portion of the vine which sends 
out stems on which grapes are  pro- 
duced another year. Preserve a supply 
of strong, young wood, and cut away the 
older and weaker growth. 

If you raise hens grow a. patch of sun- 
flowers this coming season. They 
make fine food if fed judiciously. The 
plants are grown as easily as corn, and 
if near the hen house they afford excel- 
lent shade for the birds during hot 
weather. 

When setting out young trees, if the 
ground is poor and the sub-soil compact, 
it will pay to dig it out at least two or 
three spades deep and fill in with good 
soil. When this is done once it is done 
forever., and an occasional top-dressing 
is all it will need while you live.—Ex. 


0 





Europe spends annually for military 
and naval establishments  $1,380,000,000. 
With our army on something of a war 
footing, as at present, we have only 
spent in the last year for the army and 
navy $205,000,000. Marked as is the dif- 
ference of cost, it by no means measures 
the real weight which militarism puts 
on the European powers. It is not alone 
that Europe spends $1,380,000,000 a year 
to maintain the military establishment, 
but very much more important, from 
the industrial standpoint, is the fact 
that Europe takes out of her productive 
capacity 4,000,000 men. These millions 
are just in the fulness of their youth, and 
would be a tremendous factor in indus- 
trial production. The male industrial 
population of Europe, men between the 
ages of twenty and sixty, may be esti- 
mated at about 100,000,000. To with- 
draw from productive industry for mil- 
itary purposes 4,000,000 men means a loss 
of 4 per cent. 


oO 
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The Steamship Trust.—The purposes of 
the trust compel thought. “Every 
port,” says Mr. Griscom, “will be de- 
veloped along the lines to which it is 
best adapted;” and, again, he promises 
“a just distribution of traffic over all 
American and Canadian seaports.” The 
“just distribution of traffic’ now fur- 
nished by railroad “mergers” has built 
up other Atlantic cities by unfair “dif- 
ferentials” at New York’s expense; and 
the thought that our port must _ here- 
after be ‘“‘developed”—or the reverse—not 
by the enterprise of its people or by its 
natural advantages but at the nod of a 
few irresponsible dictators, is not sooth- 
ing to the pride or reassuring as to the 
welfare of the 3,500,000 people of this 
city. 

The first great international trust will 
thus strengthen the feeling of thought- 
ful men that the control of these giant 
corporations is the gravest problem to- 
day confronting the nation.—World. 








Visitor to the prison—I suppose this 
life of yours in here is a continual tor- 
ture. 


We don’t have visitors every day, you 
know.—Boston Transcript. 





“Gobang’s wife is a deaf-mute but he 
says she is worth her weight in gold.” 
“Perhaps it is her silence that is gold- 


) | Se ame see ek: ‘ 
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Half a Century;xat 


Studebakers 


We use this space to remind 
you that the fiftieth year of 
wagon making has just been 
passed at Studebakers. Their 
wagons used everywhere are 
the best in the world. The 
people say so, and they keep 
the Studebakers busy. It is 
useless to say more about any- 
thing the merits of which are 
so well known. 

Studebakers also make a full 
line of all kinds of vehicles, harness, 
etc. They control the entire out- 
put of the World Buggy Co. and 
make the ‘‘Izzer Line” of vehicles. 
All dealers handle Studebaker 
goods. Write us for catalogue. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 
REPOSITORIES: 


Ohi New Yo San Francisco, Kansas 
Gnietie Now galt Lake City, Portland, Ore. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





NO HUMBUG fritacersici 


Humane Swine V. Stock Marker and Calf 
Dehorner. Stopsswine of all ages from 
rooting. Makes 48differentear marks, all 
sizes, with same blade. Extracts Horns. 
Testimonials free. Price $1.50 orsend $1 

iton trial ;i fit suits send balance. 
pat’d Apr. 23, 1901. its Wanted. 
FARNEB BRIGHTON, Fairfield, Iowa. 











Convict—Oh, no. Not so bad as that. |$¥¢ 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








the scum from rising. 


en.”’—Judge. 
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Is the interest in fruit growing progres- 
sing? If you have doubts in regard to 
this question consider for a moment the 
vs z fact as set forth by L. H, Bailey that in 

S the life time of Washington, about two- 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL. Shue years ago, there was nothing 

en |Kknown about varieties of apples, pears, 

CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor and Publisher. | Peaches, plums, ete. All apples were 

Prof. H. E. VAN DEMAN, Associate Editor. | known as apples, all pears known as 

| Reeen all peaches as peaches. It is pos- 

J. CLINTON PEET, Business Manager. |sible that there were varieties that rip- 

Price, 50 Cents per Year, Postage Free. ened in summer, fall or winter, but if so 

Office, cor. South and Highland Aves. |they had not been named. ‘Truly we 

are living in a wonderful age as regards 

the development of varieties of fruits 
as well as many other important affairs. 














Rates for advertising space made known 


on application. 
100,000 Copies Monthly. We often hear of people burning over 
old strawberry beds. This method is de- 
Entered at Rochester Post Office as second sirable only on old plantations where no 
class"mail matter. cultivation has been given for a sea- 
las son, where grass and weeds have grown 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNE, 1902. up thickly, and where the strawberries 
_ —— cover the whole ground like grass in the 
meadow. Under such condition a little 
straw spread over the entire surface and 
set on fire during dry weather, when 
there is a light wind blowing, will soon 
|burn over the patch, and every vestiage 
of grass, weeds, weed seed, and straw- 
———_ | berry leaves will be burned without 
much injury to the roots or dormant 
germs, providing the burning is done at 




















An Addition to Our Family. 


Garden & Farm published at Chicago) once after fruiting. If the burning is 
and American Girl formerly published | done later in the fall the fruit germs 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, will no longer be/for the next season are already formed | 
published, but subscribers to those jour-|/and probably would be injured. At 
nals will réceive Green’s Fruit Grower | Green’s fruit farm we do not allow straw- 


in place of Garden & Farm and Ameri- 
ean Girl as formerly. The subscribers 
to Garden & Farm and the American 


berry plantations to get into the aban- 
doned condition spoken of, therefore we 
do not practice burning over the beds. 


Girl, will please accept this notice in ex- | We keep the cultivator running between 
planation of the fact that Green’s Fruit |the rows and never allow the plants to 
Grower will be sent them regularly from | cover the entire ground. Imniediately 
this date on. These new members Of | after picking the fruit we start the cul- 
our family of subscribers we trust will | tivator running, narrowing the rows 
find themselves as well served, and their /thpen we follow with men who hoe out 
interest as well looked after mn receiving |the weeds and thus keep the plantation 
Green’s Fruit Grower as in- receiving | hearing for three or four years, and 
Garden & Farm or American Girl.|some times longer. Those who have 
Green’s Fruit Grower is the oldest pub- | hyrned over their beds, should not ex- 
lication of its kind in this country, and | pect to see the young green leaves 
has the largest circulation of any simi- | 55;outing up from the roots immediately 
lar paper in the world. The addition to | j¢ the weather is dry. 
our family of so many subscribers will 
encourage us to make our paper better Do you know what ether is? If you 
than ever before. Green’s Fruit Grower | know all about ether you know more 
has purchased all back dues of the sub- | than I do, and yet all space is filled with 
scribers of Garden & Farm and Ameri-| other The atmosphere of this earth 
ean Girl and respectfully requests that extends only a few miles skyward, but 
in the future, when such dues are paid | ether extends countless billions upon 
they be addressed to Green’s Fruit | pijjions of miles into space and much 
Grower, Rochester, N. Y. Allow us tO/rarther. Ether is a strange substance. 
introduce ourselves to our new friends, Itt can pass through a mountain or rock 
and to trust that the future may have as easily as water passes through a 
much good cheer in store. sieve. Ether is not electricity, or is not 
; Chas. A. Green, supposed to be, but it is nearly related 
Editor and Publisher. to electricity. The vibration of ether 
. |has much to do with ordinary telegra- 
Big Baldwin Apple Year.—The out- |phy, with wireless telegraphy and with 
look is promising for a large crop of | the telephone system. I have told you 
Baldwin apples in New York state and about all I know on this subject, and 
particularly in Western New York. Re- | in be glad to hear from any of — 
ports from the big orchards of Orleans | ..aders who can give us more informa- 
and Niagara counties indicate that there | j,,. 
will be plenty of Baldwins next fall. : 

















| A little grease is a matter of small 
The poetry inserted in our April issue | account, and yet it was the cause of the 
entitled “Light at Eventide,” and/gepoy rebellion in India in 1857. The 
claimed to have been written by Miss! people of India have peculiar ideas and 
Bertha Koons, is claimed by Eben E. | peculiar religious beliefs. .The cart- 
Rexford to have been written by him! ridges furnished them by the British 
twelve years ago. Mr. Rexford sends | government were lubricated with the 
us a copy of the poem which reads al-| grease of hogs and cows. It was the 
most exactly like the one published in| pelief of these Sepoys of India that it 
the last issue of our paper. All We! was defilement for them to touch such 
can do under the circumstances, is t0| grease in any form, hence the rebellion, 
apologize to Mr. Rexford. We 4aS-| which resulted in the loss of lives of 
sumed that we were correct in suppos- myriads of people. The rebel soldiers 
ing that Bertha Koons who sent this|were bound to the mouths of cannons 
poetry was the originator, but possibly | and their bodies torn to shreds when the 
she did not so intend it. explosion came. Perhaps 100,000 people 
were slaughtered and the cause of the 
Last season I saw several small boys | whole trouble was a little grease. 


standing under a tree looking up into it setptiaengs 
anxiously. One of their number had Yesterday I visited one of the largest 


climbed the tree and that moment threw | button factories in the world. The pro- 
down to the ground a nest containing | prietor led me through six to seven stor- 
several helpless young birds, to-/|ies of the large block and explained to 
gether with the nest in which they were |me the details of button making. I 
resting. | asked the president how long he had been 
“Boys, do you know what you are|engaged in button making and he re- 
doing?” I exclaimed. “In destroying | plied, about twenty years. He _ said 
the lives of those young birds you are/|that before taking up the button busi- 
destroying your best friends. Those birds | ness he was engaged in small fruit grow- 
might have caught and consumed half/ing in Canada, and that time about 
a bushel or more of insects during the |twenty years ago he was a subscriber to 
season, that would have fed upon the Green’s Fruit Grower. 
plants in your garden, or upon the leaves 
or fruits of the cherry, peach, pear, Ninety per cent. of all buttons are 
plum, apple and other fruits of which made from the meat of a nut grown on 
you are so fond.” |palm trees in South America. This but- 
The boys hung their heads with shame. | ton factory never has less than 150 tons 
One object in inaugurating an annual/of these nuts on hand in process of 
“Bird Day” in this city, is to teach young |drying or in process of manufacture. 
people and old people the economic value | When wel! dried the meat of the nut 
of birds, as well as to call their atten- |resembles white bone and is about as 
tion to attractive features of bird life.|hard as a bone. The nuts are cut up 
Is Rochester, N. Y., the first place to/into slices with circular saws and then 
inaugurate bird day? The editor of|turned into various sizes and shapes 
Green’s Fruit Grower has been instru-| with ingenious machinery. They are 














mental in bringing this thing about here | then polished and decorated and in many 
and desire to know whether such a day |cases color2d; then sewed upon a card, 


There are many hundred machines in 
this factory for doing work that used to 
be done by hand. A few of these ma- 
chines may be purchased, but the 
larger. part are invented in the factory 
and are not in use in other factories. I 
| Saw one man doing hand work on but- 
| tons, and was told that this was the only 
kind of work by hand in the factory, 
and that in a short time the machinist 
employed by the _ factory, would 
perfect a machine to do this 
work far more rapidly. It some- 
times takes a machinist three weeks, 
sometimes three months, and sometimes 
three years to perfect a machine for do- 
ing important work in button making. 
Several of these experts are at work in- 
venting new machinery. All the work 
is done by the piece, no one being em- 
ployed by the day. I was told by the 
president that if these three-hundred 
people were employed by the day, those 
engaged in similar work would demand 
the same pay, but now that the work is 
done by the piece some of the workmen 
get $16.00 per week, and others appear- 
ing to work just as hard get only $9.00 
per week. Some of the girls get $7.00 
while others less expert or slower in 
movement get only $3.50 per week. 





Every farm is in a sense a_ factory. 
The difference between a button factory 
and a farm is, that one produces but- 
tons and the other produces’ wheat, 
corn, oats, poultry, apples, pears, and 
other fruits. Farmers cannot pay their 
help by the piece, but must pay by the 
day or month, and each laborer general- 
ly receive the same amount of wages. 
Yet it is a fact that some of these men 
earn far more than others. This is an 
injustice, and does not encourage the best 
efforts in the best men. Two men may 
be at work upon the farm all day, and 
both may seem to be busily occupied, 
yet one man accomplishes twice as much 
as the other. It is not fair that both 
men should receive the same amount of 
wages. In this button factory I saw 
no lounging or loafing, no one smoking 
cigarettes, pipes or cigars, and I saw no 
groups among them engaged in gossip 
or twaddle talk. Every one seemed to be 
industriously engaged at his task. This 
is the result of piece work, which en- 
courages each one to do all the work 
possible. It educates the brain to be 
active, it makes nimble fingers and 
skillful hands. What a pity that more 
piece work cannot be done upon. the 
farm. 





Buttons seem to be small affairs. We 
do not mind it if we lose a button or 
two and yet the making of buttons em- 
ploys large numbers of people and much 
capital. This button factory is capital- 
ized at $500,000 and pays good dividends 
on that sum. The stock on hand is al- 
ways insured at $150,000. 





Chauncey Depew says that forty years 
ago there were only two rich men in the 
country, John Jacob Astor and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, but neither of them at that 
time was worth $10,000,000. There were 
not twenty people in the whole country 
worth $1,000,000 each. To-day there are 
more than one hundred in the city of 
Pittsburg alone who are worth more than 
$1,000,000 each. He thinks the trusts 
and great combines have promoted. the 
welfare of the country, and will con- 
tinue to do so unless they misuse the 
power they hold, but if they do that 
they will risk their own chances for suc- 
cess. He says that $1,367,000 has been 
given by rich people to educational and 
benevolent causes the past year. 





Flowers and Gardens, by Forbes Wat- 
son. This is the title of an English book 
republished by John Lane, No. 67 Fifth 
Avenue, New York city. This book is 
of interest to all who are interested in 
flowers and gardening. 





B. W. Flory of northeastern Kansas, 
writes Green’s Fruit Grower, May ist, 
that his section of the country is in a 
promising condition. Farmers and fruit- 
growers are encouraged with the crops 
and fair prices. Wheat is in as fine con- 
dition as was ever known. The weather 
is cool and the ground is in good condi- 
tion to work. Flax sowing has_ been 
completed on a large scale; corn planting 
has commenced. Prospects of fruit are 
good with the exception of peaches; 
plums and apricots have blossomed 
heavily. Apples promise a full crop. 
Strawberry plants were damaged some 
by the winter, also raspberry and black- 
berries by the drought last summer. 
Everybody is healthy and happy this 
way. He considers Green’s Fruit Grower 
the best paper of its kind ever published. 
He has been a subscriber to it for many 
years and has long advocated that it be 
printed on smaller pages and now sees 














packed in boxes ready for sale. 


is observed elsewhere. 


that his wishes have been complied with. 











GOING TO GRANDMA’S. 


The daughter of the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower lives next to our editor, 
and the oldest child, a little girl not yet 
three years old, takes great delight in 
making frequent visits to her grand- 


mother. Our boy photographer has 
taken a snap shot with his camera of 
this grandchild as she is, with joy de- 
picted upon her countenance, about to 
reach the steps which lead to her grand- 
mother’s home. 


The increase in the wealth of the peo- 
ple of the United States, has increased 
at a rapid rate, but never so rapidly as 
during the past few years. This coun- 
try is now known as the wealthiest coun- 
try on earth. I am not sure that we 
should take pride in having here the 
largest number of millionaires, which is 
doubtless the case, but we might justly 
be proud of the fact that there are more 
people in this country who are well-to- 
do, that is, people of moderate wealth, 
than any other country in the world. 
That which I desire, and which those in 
authority should desire, is that the 
mass of people should be _ prosperous 
rather than that a few should be im- 
mensely wealthy. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that those who “labor and are 
heavy laden” should be prosperous, and 
yet we should not look with envy upon 
those who are worth millions. I con- 
sider myself better off with my moderate 
competency, than those men who have 
fifty or one-hundred million dollars. T 
am sure that I have enough money to 
make myself and my family comfortable 
during life, and that I have enough to 
enable me to do some acts of charity and 
benevolence, and with this I am satis- 
fied and contented. To have more than 
this would seem to be simply burdening 
myself with that which is unnecessary. 





About ten years ago the editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower read a paper be- 
fore the American Pomologist Society at 
Cleveland, O., calling attention to the 
fact that certain forms of vegetable life 
seem to be possessed with intelligence or 
instinct. For instance, he found that 
tendrils of climbing vines seem to have 
sufficient consciousness to reach out 
after a support. He had also noticed 
that the roots of trees and vines would 
make long journeys in a certain direc- 
tion where a well or a pile of manure 
was located. Many other observations 
of like character were touched upon in 
this essay. Since then we have noticed 
similar expressions by other experiment- 
ors of investigators tending to corro- 
borate the views of our editor. We.clip 
the following from the London News: 

Can plants feel or see? “E. Archer,” a 
lady correspondent says: ‘“Convolvulus 
tendrils must have an appreciation of 
the neighborhood of anything that will 
serve as a support. In a former garden 
we had a large white variety, imported, 
I believe, from Mexico. It grew and 
bloomed in great profusion, and it was 
my great delight to pick handfuls of the 
tendrils and place them in vases to 
watch their behavior. On one occasion 
I put some about six inches away from a 
tall vase, containing dried grasses. I saw 
the tendrils stretch and grow till one 
reached a blade of grass and twined 
around it, but it soon became apparent 
that the sharp edges of the grass were 
not to its liking, as it reluctantly vn- 
twined, at the same time warning one 
behind to proceed no further. Free from 
the uncongenial support, it turned to the 
other, and both turned to the shorter 
ones in the vase, and formed a com- 
pact mass strong enough to stand alone.” 





Mr. K. P. Shedd, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has two lots in connection with his city 
home, each 40x150 feet. He tells me that 
last year he had 100 baskets of large, 
beautiful, luscious, peaches, all grown at 
the rear end of these lots. He says that 
a few years ago, the trees. were broken 
off with the heavy loads of fruit. They 
looked so rough he cut the branches off, 
leaving only short stubs three to four 
feet long above the trunk. He did not 
knew whether this was the correct thing 
to do or not, but since then the old trees 
have renewed their youth and vigor, and 
have borne larger crops than ever of 
superior fruit. 
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RTMENT. 


The Grace We Say to God. 


So take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for 


r; 
And give her time to grow and cherish her; | 
Then will she come and oft will sing to| 


thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


°. 


Men’s Views of Housecleaning. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 


Spring and early summer is the time 
when the good house wife takes up car- 
pets and thoroughly overhauls and 
cleans her house from cellar to garret. 
My wife has a peculiar way of manag- 
ing such affairs, She does not clean 
the entire house or all the rooms on one 
fioor of the house in one day, thus dis- 
arranging and making the house un- 
inhabitable, 
the carpets and remove the furniture, 
cleaning one or two rooms only at a 
time or in a day. In this way she can 
use rooms not being cleaned for tempor- 


ary storage of, furniture, etc., while the | 


other rooms are being cleaned; thus the 
house cleaning can be done without 
disarranging the cooking and other ar- 
rangements of the family. I assist her 
in house cleaning by providing men to 
do the heavy work, like taking up car- 
pets, and whipping them, (very hard 
work), moving furniture; then putting 
the carpets down and moving the furni- 
ture in place again, doing all the work 
except cleaning the windows and wood- 
work, which is done by the domestic 
servant. This gives a great relief in 
house cleaning, since taking up carpets 
and moving furniture is a serious strain 
on the house maid, who really should not 
be called upon for such serious exer- 
tions in connection with the cooking, 
etc., that must be done daily. There are 
men, but I hope that there are none 
among our subscribers, who not only 
give their wives and house maids no as- 
sistance during house cleaning season, 
by taking up carpets, etc., but are ac- 
tually cross and over-bearing, owing to 
the fact that their comfort is disturbed 
by the uproar caused in the house dur- 
ing house cleaning time. These com- 
plaining men make a great fuss if they 
cannot find their shaving brush, comb, 
or collar buttons after the house clean- 
ing is done. In fact they have nothing 
but complaints to make during the en- 
tire season of house cleaning, when the 
whole family are heavily burdened with 
this laborious task,, and when _ they 
should be encouraged with kind words 
of appreciation from husband and broth- 
ers. If a man will stop to consider he 
will see that there is a vast amount of 
work to be done about almost every 
house, every day, every month, and every 
year. Just consider for a moment how 
many steps must be taken in order to 
do the cooking, baking, stewing, broil- 
ing, washing, scrubbing, and the one- 
hundred and one things that must be re- 
peated every day in the year in the 
kitchen. Then every room in the house 
must receive attention daily; besides 
this, there are children to look after, and 
their dinners to be made ready if they 
are attending school, and the numerous 
repairs to clothing, and in making new 
clothing. I am convinced that a good 
housewife does not receive full credit 
for the part she plays in building up 
our fortunes and in adding to our com- 
fort and welfare. 


Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its, value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the. pdor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, negulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 











Her plan is to take up| 


Worry Not Work Kills. 
Writter for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
I have read with much 


wives, 


“other half.” 





nor wise. 
| 


and square before the world. 
have done a man’s work in the hay field, 


corn field, gardening, marketing, picking 
| apples, raising potatoes, besides cooking 
| for hired help; doing the sewing for my 
|family, beginning with two, but now 


| 


| eight or ten cows. 
| family of children, hale and hearty, that 


show no weakness for my working hard. 


How impatient I got when I had to hire 


| help in the house. I cried, plead and 
prayed to change our manner of life, but 
in spite of all debt increased for a while. 
| I lived daily in dread of the sheriff. How 
|i worked and prayed that we would 
wrong no one, and that no one would lose 
by us. Many a time I would have 
pawned the furniture given me by my 
| parents if I could have done it to pay 
some pressing claim. ’Twas not all in 
vain; more than a dozen years of that 
kind of life have passed, and the end is 
not yet, though the worst is over, and I 
too can say, that work don’t kill. I am 
well and strong. Worry kills. How 
good the bed seems when we are tired, 
how sweet the rest to those who labor. 
When I had gathered together and 
planned the means to satisfy the just 
demand of a creditor, and found that it 
was to start off on some _ speculative 
venture, that is what robs us of heart, 
spirit. sleep and health, unless we can 
rise above the worry and try again. Now 
to the daughter of an overworked 
mother; I certainly pity an afflicted per- 
son, but especially one who should, ac- 
cording to the course of nature look for- 
ward to many years of usefulness. 

How can young people grow up strong 
and healthy with the demands made on 
their strength nowadays? The average 
girl is expected to spend nine months of 
the year in school, that is girls between 
10 and 17 years or older; the church, Sun- 
day school, and different societies that 
claim her time and attention, say three 
or four evenings in the week, make it a 
wonder they have any nerves at all. 
Then again as to dressing, their mother 
seems to think their ears are the only 
part of the body that gets cold. Don't 
put the blame for poor health in the 
wrong place; the mother’s love of hav- 
ing the children look “‘Oh so sweet’’ has 
ruined more bodies than work. A good 
hard day’s work is one of the things our 
tired mother’s daughter would like and 
should do. I have always noticed that 
persons having any special weakness or 
complaint generally have a habit which 
is against that trouble. For instance, 
one young mother has a lung trouble; 
she suffers considerably, but Is very re- 
ligious, and when the revival meetings 
come around, she takes her little ones 
night after night, in all kinds of weather 
several miles to attend these meetings, 
and a bad cold is the result. This means 
weeks of dragging about and doctoring. 
Again she goes berrying in the cool of 
the morning, because she gets nice ber- 
ries, but gets wet to the knees, with al- 
ways the same result, a bad cold. An- 
other woman has a skin disease which 
causes her no end of trouble. But she 
will not leave her bed in the morning 
until she is routed out so that it may be 
made, thus ignoring all rules of ventila- 
tion. Again another who had _ sciatic 
rheumatism, had the habit of getting 
down on the ground to wash the stones 
around the spring, etc., etc. People who 
are always complaining you will find are 
generally built on this plan. 

I plan and study to save time and 
strength for I fully realize what it would 
mean to my family if health and 
strength should fail, also what it would 
mean to future generations if my vanity 
should pamper my child.—The wife of a 
speculator and farmer. 


fat 


How to Wash Bed Blankets. 


In reply to Young Beginner’s inquiry 
in Green’s Fruit Grower I will say that 
a blanket properly washed will be soft 
and fleecy until old and worn but if badly 
washed they will become harsh and 











— Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’ 1840- 
1. 


fulled. The most beautifully 


interest the 
sketch in Green’s Fruit Grower of what 
one wife did and also advice to young 
One must be magnanimous in- 
deed to do all that and write an account 
of it without reproach or blame to her 
Were she living under a 
load of debt, I would not blame her for 
doing all that and more too; but for the 
sake of carpeting her house and sending 
her sons to college, and getting a start 
in the world, I think it neither womanly 
But debt, the awful mind and 
sleep disturber that eateth worse than a 
| canker, when it is assumed by one who 
| loves display, and imposed on one who 
| would sacrifice everything to stand fair 
I know I 


|numbering eight persons, often washing 
|and mending for a hired man. Milking 
|and making butter from the milk of 
Il am the mother of a 


blankets I have seen or used were done 
as follows: ‘‘The blankets should be 
well shaken to remove all dust. Have 
plenty of hot rain water (not too hot). 
Fill the tub two-thirds full of rain water, 
put in enough gold-dust washing powder 
to make a good lather, and put in a little 
white soap, first shaved; then stir it well 
to make a good lather. Put in one blan- 
ket at a time; let soak for five minutes 
and then squeeze and rub until clean— 
but never rub on a_ board. Wring 
| through the wringer, then put them 
| through another suds; be careful to rinse 
ali suds from them and then _ rinse 
through warm clean water and hang 
lengthwise on a line and pull and stretch 
| in shape. Select a sunshiny good day so 
as to dry them quickly. They will be 
soft and fleecy.—S. F. H. 





How to Care for Mahogany. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. S. J. Henton. 

I have had several requests from young 
house wives, in regard to the treatment 
|of old mahogany furniture, old _heir- 
jlooms on which they cannot keep the 
| former high polish that they remember 
| of. As these young housekeepers all 
|read the “Fruit Grower,” I will send 
|this simple method in answer to their re- 
| quests. I have had considerable experi- 
;}ence in caring for mahogany furniture, 





|and find it the most difficult of all woods | calicoes, if it is carelessly done. 


ito care for. If an ink stain gets om your 
jmahogany writing desk, remove it with 
;a few dros of spirits of nitre in a spoon- 
ful of water. Put one drop on the ink 
and rub it at once with a cloth wet with 
warm water, or it will make a spot which 
will look white; your dining table of ma- 
hogany should be wiped off with a 
clean flannel, dipped in a warm suds 
(not hot) made of gold dust washing 
powder (soap stains) and then with a 
thick flannel wad pour melted wax 
until it forms a glazed surface, when 
cold or hard rub the table, following the 
grain until you can see your face in it. 
It will reflect like a mirror. All of your 
mahogany pieces can be cleaned _ this 
way. It takes hard rubbing but it pays. 








Kitchen Improvements. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
What marvelous changes have taken 
place and are taking place in the history 
of the human race. During the Revo- 


years ago, there were but few if any fac- 
tories in this country for the production 
of cloth, leather, shoes, hats, caps, su- 
gar, or the thousand and one other items 
which we now deem so necessary to our 
prosperity. Then and until many years 
after the house wife and her daughters 
were compelled to weave most of the 
clothing worn by the family, and had to 
make by hand bed-quilts, etc. Women 
of to-day think they have plenty of 
work to do, but consider how much 
|more busily occupied were the women 
of 100 years ago. In those good old days 
the girls of the family were not allowed 
to be idle, and even neighboring girls 
who visited the house were asked to join 
in making bedquilts or blankets or in 
| weaving the cloth of some garment. 
| Now all we have to do is to give our 
lorder at the store for cloth and quilts, 
bed-spreads or whatever we may de- 
sire, everything being manufactured in 
the factories. This gives the woman of 
this age far more leisure. We have 
time and opportunity to educate our 
children, but one hundred years ago the 
daughters could not be spared from 
their work to study, nor could the boys, 
since they had to clear the forest, dig the 
stumps, or remove rocks. Then it was 
a battle for existence. Many of us do 
not appreciate the good qualities that 
| have been bred into the American peo- 
ple by those early pioneers who had to 
struggle with adverse circumstances. 
Those early struggles have made _ the 
American people a progressive and in- 
dustrious race, which is 
successfully with every nation of the 
world. 








Children’s Dresses. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B.SC. 

Many years ago when my first baby 
claimed a large share of my time and 
attention, I was like many other moth- 
ers in thinking that nothing would be 
nice enough for her but white dresses. 
So a number of them were made with 
the usual amount of ruffles and trim- 
mings and quantities of white muslin 
underwear. Like any other healthy, 
hearty child, she enjoyed nothing better 
than running after the chickens, driving 
the pigs, and playing in the dirt. The 
utmost care and watching would not 
keep her clothes presentable more than 
half a day at a time, and the amount 








of washing and ironing I did made me 
tired. Do not dress children for every 


washed | day wear in white or light prints after 


coping now | 


| out. 


lutionary war a little over one hundred | 


they are old enough to creep over the 
floor. Choose materials that wash nice- 
ly, make them neatly, and the little 
folks will look as well as they would in 
their white frocks. 

A very pretty dress seen recently was 
made for a little girl four years old. The 
material was cardinal red percale, was 
cut in round yoke, mother hubbard 
style; the skirt is composed of plain 
straight breadths, deeply hemmed. The 
yoke was outlined with a frill of red 
and white embroidery, the cuffs and plain 
standing collar are finished in the same 
way. This can be washed as often as 
|you wish, for if a good quality of per- 
|cale is purchased it will not fade. Oil 
|red calico or sateen may be used in this 
| way. A handsome dress for a two year 
|old is made with a long tucked waist, 
j}and a short full skirt plainly hemmed 
at the bottom. Dark blue chambray 
/makes up beautifully either trimmed o1 
| untrimmed. 

There is nothing nicer for skirts dur- 
ing the summer than outing flannel, 
which may be had in a variety of colors 
|either light or dark. No material is 
easier washed, it wears better than mus- 
|lin, and is soft and nice as long as it 
lasts. 

The frequent washing that is needed 
|to keep children’s clothes presentable is 
apt to fade the color of ginghams and 
Heat 
the water until it is a little more than 
|luke warm, dissolve a teaspoonful of 
powdered borax in every bucketful, and 
|}use enough good soap to get the gar- 
iments clean. Sort the clothes careful- 
ly, and wash the light ones first, then 
|put in the dark pieces, and run lightly 
until clean. Do not let them stand in 
the water long; do every part of the work 
quickly. The use of lye, salsoda and 
|other strong chemicals is injurious and 
unnecessary. Borax softens the water 
and cleanses the garment without in- 
juring the most delicate colors, Hang 
'them in the shade to dry, and as soon 
jas the drying is accomplished bring 
them in, for allowing them to whip about 
in tue wind an hour or two wears them 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
With the advent of warm weather the 
burden and responsibilities of the house- 
keeper are greater increased, for not only 
must the ordinary work be performed, 
but eternal vigilance is necessary in or- 


|der to preserve healthful surroundings; 


and in the country home, the cellar, hen 
house and out buildings must be looked 
after as well as the kitchen and pantry. 
Carbolic acid is one of the best purifiers 
that can be used and does not come so 
high when purchased in the crude form. 
A liberal amount should be added to the 
white wash for hen houses, out build- 
ings, etc., etc., as it is an excellent de- 
stroyer of all kinds of vermin; lime is 
in itself invaluable as a cleanser, and 
when sprinkled on cellar floors and in 
damp places will absorb the moisture 
and keep the air dry and sweet. The 
kitchen and pantry should be kept free 
from all accumulations of spoiled fruit, 
wilted vegetables or stale food, and 
such articles should never be thrown in 
the backyard. - Borax and charcoal oc- 
cupy the same place in the sanitarian of 
the kitchen that lime and carbolic acid 
hold with regard to the out buildings, 
and one cannot afford to be without 
them in summer time. Wash the re- 
frigerator, pantry shelves etc., once or 
twice a week in strong hot borax water, 
and when dry sprinkle freely with pow- 
dered borax; it will prevent ants and 
other insects and there is no danger of 
poisoning as with so many of the in- 
sect powders. It is also invaluable 
about the sink and in the preservation 
of meats, butter and eggs. Pieces of 
charcoal laid in the corners of the re- 
frigerator and of clothes presses where 
food is kept will absorb all disagreeable 
odors and is very healthful; it should 
be renewed frequently. 

To rid the kitchen of rats and mice, 
drop chloride of lime into their holes 
or scatter it along their path. Cayenne 
or red pepper it is said will have the 
same effect, as their feet are very ten- 
der. E. M. Parker. 

P $100 REWARD 8100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting direct- 
ly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the _ dis- 
ease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors 
have so much faith in its curative powers, 
that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
any case that it fails to cure. Send for 
list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 


ac. 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 








ITORIAL 





A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
called at our office yesterday, and dur- 
ing the conversation remarked that he 
has five acres of apple trees. Two years 
ago his crop amounted to 500 barrels 


which he sold at $1.35 per barrel. Last 
year his orchard yielded 150 barrels 
which he sold for $3.50 per barrel. He is 


located at Covey, N. Y. 





Those who have planted trees, shrubs 
and vines this spring should not fail to 
cut back the tops more than half, cut- 
ting out many of the branches entirely, 
thus reducing largely the number of 
buds and making it possible, not only for 
the trees to make a more vigorous 
growth, but to insure their living with 
greater certainty. Particularly is_ this 
cutting back necessary with peach trees. 
It makes a vast difference whether the 
tree is compelled to push forward 500 or 
1,000 buds, or only 10 or 20 buds. The 
fact is, that trees will succeed well if 
only four to six buds are left to form 
the new top, yet if the tree is entirely 
unpruned hundreds or thousands of buds 
may be left, and it may be impossible 
for the tree to push into life and vigor 
such a large number, when its roots have 
been disturbed and reduced by digging 
and transplanting. 





Much has been claimed for the great 
advantage to this country by our exports 
of apples and other fruits, but I am 
led to believe that the home market 
is the most profitable market for fruits. 
When we hear of apples being sold in 
London at $3.00 or $4.00 per barrel we are 
apt to think the price temptingly high 
without considering the fact that much 
money has been expended in shipping the 
fruit to New York or Boston and trans- 
ferring it to steamship; in paying steam- 
ship freight; in paying broker’s commis- 
sion, wharfage, etc., and any loss which 
occurs from any of the barrels arriving 
in bad condition, with broken heads or 
loose fruit, also loss by damages claimed 
on the other side which have not oc- 
curred. These expenses deducted from 
the price received often gives the seller 
of apples a price lower than that he 
could have received for them in his own 
orchard. I have always aimed to sell my 
fruit as near the spot where it was 
grown as possible, and I am sure that my 
profits have been greater than those who 
have sold through commission houses af- 
ter shipping to distant cities. If one has 
fine apples for sale it will pay him to 
advertise them in the local papers, per- 
haps. I should aim to grow such hand- 
some specimens as command a_ ready 
market wherever they were shown to 
purchasers. But if I did ship apples to 
distant cities or to foreign ports I should 
send only the finest specimens and those 
earefully packed so as to arrive in the 
best possible condition and command 
the highest price. 





Young birds and children are alike in 
some respects. Young birds when they 
return in the spring from their long so- 
journ at the south, come back to the 
-place where they were hatched the pre- 
vious season. They seem to be attached 
to the locality where they were nestlings. 
To them this seems more like home 
than any other place. Sometimes the old 
birds also come back to their former 
nesting places, but the young birds al- 
ways come back, if they are alive. I 
have the same feeling toward the old 
farm where I was born, I can never for- 
get that place. To me it is ever sur- 
rounded by the men, women and children 
that I knew there as a child; it delights 
me to revisit that old home frequently. 
It has a peculiar charm that no other 
place possesses. My children have the 
same feeling toward the fruit farm near 
Rochester, N. Y., where they were born. 
These children would rather spend a few 


child, in a frail boat, emerging from a 
dark cavern out into the bright and 
flowery world, which is spread so invit- 
ingly before him. The child sees no 
hardships ahead, no rocks or thorns in 
the path. The earth, air, sky, water and 
everything appear delightfully myster- 
ious and lovely. Considering these facts 
let us do all we can to brighten child 
life, since it is not possible for us to be 
children but once. 





As I rode through Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery yesterday, I admired as I always do, 
the natural beauties of the place, very 
much improved by skillful grading, well 
kept road-ways and lawns, but I saw 
;much to criticise. In my opinion the 
| monuments erected in Mount Hope, as 
lw ell as in most other cemeteries, are for 
the most part in bad taste. It would 
seem to me that such monuments 
or other structures erected to mark 
the burial places of friends should 
be of modest unpretending form, no mat- 
ter how expensive. And yet how few 
of the monuments or other structures in 
Mount Hope are made after this pattern. 
The great majority seem to be incon- | 
gruous, fantastic or even freakish, and 
the lack of harmony between one and 
the other is distressing in viewing the 





day, or who suffers grief of mind, or suf- 
fers from the pangs of remorse, or who 
is deprived of many of the pleasures of 
life, can long remain young. I met a 
man the other day who was 70 years old, 
and who looks almost as young as he did 
thirty years ago. He told me his recipe 
for remaining young was to have lots of 
fun. He referred to the innocent plea- 
sures of life in which all should indulge 
freely. 

The Bible says that the wicked shall 
not live out half their days and this 
statement is verified by every day life. 
One cannot be wicked and happy, nor 
can one be wicked and remain young. In 
order to remain youthful we must be 
helpful to others. The utterly selfish 
person will soon have the wrinkles of 
selfishness fastened upon their features. 
Our thoughts and actions, whether good 
or bad, leave their marks upon our 
faces in spite of our wishes. The helpful 
person builds up character. The helpful 
person has a satisfied feeling, a feeling 
that promotes happiness in life. The 
helpful person places himself along side 
of the Creator of the universe, in so far 
as the Creator is the most helpful of all 
beings. Therefore the helpful person 
must naturally expect great things, and 
reasonable expectations are often real- 





wide expanse. In taking a general view 
over the monuments and tombstones in 
Mount Hope, one would think that each 
individual was vying with his neighbor 
to see how eccentric he could be, or how 
far he could differ from his neighbor in 
the manner of architecture and construc- 
tion, whereas in order to make the whole 
view attractive there should be 
an aim at _ uniformity. I know 
there is great. difficulty in con- 
trolling public taste or desire in 
this respect, but if our cemeteries are 
to be made beautiful it is imperative 
that those who have charge of them 
should be in authority, and should dic- 
tate as to the character of the monu- 
ments erected. Designs for monuments 
should be submitted to the authorities, 
and if not deemed desirable other plans 
should be suggested. 

One great defect in Mount Hope and 
most other cemeteries is the uneven sur- 
face of the ground caused by mounds 
being made over each grave, which pre- 
vents the lawn like appearance which 
otherwise would prevail, and makes it 
difficult for the care takers of Mount 
Hope to keep the ground well clipped and 
in good condition. 

No person should be permitted to plant 
shrubs, trees, etc., promiscuously on their 
cemetery lots, since such planting would 
mar the natural beauty of the place. 
Landscape gardeners group the shrub- 
bery, or omit it, as occasion demands. 
In order to make the cemetery attractive 
as a whole system in planting must be 
observed, rather than the whims of a 
thousand individuals whose designs do 
not extend beyond the few square feet 
of their individual lots. 





Have you found the Fountain of 
Youth? The dread of old age and the de- 
sire for perpetual youth seems to have 
been an inheritance of the human family 
from remote ages. During the early his- 
tory of this country, there were several 
expeditions sent out from Europe to this 
then little known land. One of the ex- 
peditions came hither in search of gold, 
another came here to start a colony, an- 
other expedition at the expense of many 
hundred thousand dollars came in search 
of the fountain of youth. At this age 
of the world, it seems almost incompre- 
hensible, that a large company of men 
should spend time and money in crossing 
almost an unknown ocean to visit a 
great country, swarming with wild In- 
dians, and that these men should tramp 
wearily day after day and month after 
month, through tangled woodlands and 
mirey swamps, over heated plains and 
rugged mountains after such a visionary 
thing as the fountain of youth. Why 
these early explorers had reason to be- 
lieve that there was on this continent 
such a fountain, I am unable to state. 
Nor am I able to say from whence the 








weeks at this old birthplace, than to go 
to Saratoga, Newport, or any fashionable | 
resort. I mention this- fact since it | 
seems to be a trait, not only in men and | 
women, but in the lower animals. Men} 
and animals become attached to home, 
whether they were born there or not. I 
have known horses, cows, cats, dogs, to 
be home sick and disconsolate when re- 
moved to a new place, but the feeling we 
have for our birthplace is something 
more than our appreciation of home. 
This may in part be accounted for by 
the glowing visions of childhood and 
their quickened sensibilities when young. 
In going back again they live over in a 
measure those happy childhood days. 
Childhood is a wonderful period to con- 
template. The artist has well expressed 
his thought of childhood when he repre- 
sents that interesting period by a young 





original 


|}is no pool of water in which one may 





idea came, that there existed 
anywhere such a fountain. But the fact 
that they did believe in the existence of 
the fountain of youth teaches that the 
human family has long dreaded old age 
and has long desired to remain youthful. 

Is there such a thing as the fountain 
of youth? No, as a matter of fact there 


bathe and remain youthful, with strong 
limbs, bright eyes, face unwrinkled and 
hair unblanched by the frosts of many 
winters. But it is nevertheless true that 


there is, figuratively speaking, a foun-|enjoy life at this season roaming among 


tain of youth. That is, to us there is a 
method of living by which youthfulness 
may be retained, and old age dispelled 
for a long season. 

In order to continue young one must 
be healthy and happy. No person who 


ized. 





Mrs. J. D. Mershou, of Arkansas, 

writes Green’s Fruit Grower as follows: 
“T have two mulberry trees, one bearing 
a white, and the other a light pinkish- 
purple berry. Both trees are large, about 
two feet through the body, very branch- 
ing and bushy. These trees are loaded 
down with fruit every year. In fact the 
branches are bent down to the ground 
they are so loaded with berries, and the 
ground under the trees is often covered 
to the depth of an inch with ripe fruit 
that has fallen from the tree. Every 
morning at daylight there are thousands 
of birds in the trees eating the berries. 
For several hours they skip away only 
to come back again a few hours later. 
My experience is that birds are particu- 
larly fond of mulberries, and that all who 
love birds and desire to make friends 
with them should plant a few mulberry 
trees about their homes. You will be 
surprised to see the large number of 
birds that you have not before known 
anything about coming there to eat the 
fruit, after which they may nest about 
the place and make themselves at home. 
In addition to the birds I had forty 
young turkeys at the time the mulberries 
began to ripen, and as soon as_ they 
could get off from the roost in the morn- 
ing away they went to the mulberry 
trees, eating until they were hardly able 
to walk away, they were so full. These 
turkeys actually ate themselves to death. 
I don’t think they are desirable for poul- 
try in such large quantities, but they 
are desirable feed for hogs. I like 
Green’s Fruit Grower, and find many 
good things in it which I desire to pre- 
serve. I have 187 rose bushes and am 
anxious to get more.” 
Our readers will notice that this letter 
is from Arkansas. In the North the 
mulberry is not so marvelously produc- 
tive and still it is productive enough 
here. The weeping mulberry, planted as 
an ornamental tree, yields small mulber- 
ries in abundance, and many kinds of 
birds visit these trees which stand within 
a few feet of our home porch, during 
nearly two months when the trees are 
filled with berries. Our poultry pick up 
all the fruit that drops to the ground, 
and I never knew them to be injured by 
eating this fruit, which they seem to en- 
joy very much. I advise all bird lovers 
to plant Russian mulberry trees for bird 
food if for nothing more, though they 
are an attractive tree in every way. More 
people stop to look at our mulberry trees 
at our Rochester place than anything 
else we have growing’ there.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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A Little Gold Mine for 
Women. — The U. S. Cook 
Stove Drier is the best on the 
market ; always ready for use ; 
easily set on and off the stove. 
It works while you cook, takes 
noextra fire. Dries all kinds 
of berries, cherries, fruits, veg- 
etables, etc. Don’t let your 
fruits, etc., waste. 

With this Drier you can at odd 
times evaporate wasting fruits, etc. 
for family use and enough to sell 
and exchange for all or the greater 
one of your groceries, and in fact 

jousehold expenses. Write for cir- 
culars and special terms to agents. 
Price $5. Freight — east of 
Mississippi river. E. Fahrney, 
Box 220, Waynesboro, 5S 
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THE FAMILY 


t car STONER 


Leaves the Fruit Plump. 
fS ve Crushing. No Waste. No Loss. 
Two Cherries to Each Motion. No 
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LEARN PROOFREADING, 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a ge 
and Guorowrded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? sn eeticns 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
a 2%; 
Enclose 





A month earned distributing samples. 
a 50 = Inter’l Dis. Bureau, 150 Nassau st. NewYork 
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An attractive season at the old home- 
stead farm when I was a boy was corn 
planting time, which in this part of the 
country occurs in early summer, about 
the 20th of May. At this season nature 
has dressed herself in her most be- 
witching garments, and if ever a man is 
in love with country life it is at this par- 
ticular date. The apple orchards on 
the surrounding hill sides are in full 
bloom, the forests and trees by the road 
sides are in leaf or blossom; birds are 
singing on every bush and fence; the 
waim sunshine tempers the cool winds, 
and all animal life is tempted to get out 
into the open air. Even the woodchucks 


the fast growing clover or basking in 
sunny places. But the uppermost thing 
in the mind of a farmer’s boy at this 
season is fishing. This is about the date 
when the water is warmed enough to 
tempt the fish to bite with avidity. At 
this time they seem to have aroused 
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Clark’s Sulky 
Gang Disk Plow. 
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Steam Power. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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EDITORIAL CONTINUED. 


themselves from their winter torpidity 
and are seized with an abnormal appe- 
tite for fresh dug worms. As a farm- 
er’s boy I was consumed with the desire 
to catch fish. On the southern border of 
our homestead farm ran the limpid wa- 
ters of a creek well stored with pickerel, 
bullhead, mullet, bass and other fish; I 
knew every spot in this stream for miles 
up and down where the fish seemed to 
congregate, But sad to relate, as a boy 
I was not free to spend my time fish- 
ing. Corn planting time is a busy sea- 
son upon the farm and all hands had 
plenty of work to do, preparing the soil, 
drawing the manure, fitting the land, 
marking it, and getting the seed corn 
shelled and ready for planting. While 
plowing and fitting the land I was con- 
tinually thinking about the big fish hov- 
ering about the numerous fishing holes 
ready to pounce upon my fresh bated 
hook, and the fact that I could not get 
at them, but was confined to the handles 
of the plow only filled me with a stronger 
desire to go fishing. My father at this 
season always kept in view the prom- 
ise, that after corn planting we should 
all go fishing. This added zest to our 
work, and strength to our arms and 
legs, and as a consequence things moved 
along at a rapid pace and the work was 
soon completed. Meanwhile for weeks 
in advance I searched the woodlands for 
straight saplings good enough to make 
fish-poles, and spent considerable time in 
preparing lines, sinkers, floats, and an 
assortment of hooks to be ready for the 
fishing campaign, when the alluring mo- 
ment should arrive and we would be free 
to get away to the grassy banks of the 
creek. Like many other enjoyments of 
life, I am frank to say that I secured 
more enjoyment in anticipation than in 
realization in my fishing. When the 
longed for time actually arrived, when I 
could sit upon the banks and drop my 
hook in to the water the fish were not so 
numerous, and did not bite with such 
vigor as I had anticipated, and yet in 
most instances I returned home with an 
attractive string. Rainy days were 
often welcomed by me as a boy, since 
when it was too wet to remain out doors 
at work it was never too wet to fish, and 
for some unknown reason it was the uni- 
versal belief of fisherman that fish would 
bite better when it rained than at other 
times. Possibly the fish had more time 
to bite on rainy days, as we had more 
time to fish on those days. But serious- 
ly speaking I have not to the present 
time discovered why the old supersti- 
tion is entertained that fish will bite bet- 
ter on rainy days than on others. 





A bachelor thirty-eight years old, liv- 
ing on his own farm in a good neighbor- 
hood in Maryland wants a wife. This 
man is well known to a friend of the 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower who rec- 
ommends him as a good Christian man, a 
member of the Methodist church, and a 
man of high character. ‘ His home is not 
far distant from Baltimore, Md., and he 
is an enthusiastic fruit grower. Our 
editor is interested in getting this man 
happily married, and will forward let- 
ters addressed to him. 





I drove out to my fruit farm yesterday. 
I noticed with pride that the highways 
which I graded with my own tools, hands 
and horses twenty years ago are about 
the finest roads to be found in the 
country. These roads have received 
some attention each year, have been 
well covered with gravel and are now al- 
most like macadam turnpike. My at- 
tention was particularly called to the 
stretch of road beyond our farm line, 
yet near by, which was notorious as a 
bad piece of road, and had ever been in 
that condition. The shallow ditches on 
either side of the road, before I under- 
took to repair it, were nearly always 
slimy with stagnant water, and the road 
bed itself was deeply rutted and almost 
impassable in early spring. It was evi- 
dent to me that this road needed ditch- 
ing. Therefore while it was not on my 
beat, I one day in May started twenty 
men to work digging a ditch through the 
center of this highway, the entire dis- 
tance of the bad road which was forty 
or fifty rods. I placed in this ditch or- 
dinary farm tile, and since that date the 
road has been a good one, and it seems 
to be drier and smoother as the years go 
by. I now never see water standing by 
the side of this road and the road is 
never rutted. The money spent in 
ditching and fixing up this section of the 
highway was profitable to myself and 
acceptable to others who went to drive 
that way. 





We should all learn by our mistakes 
and should give other people the benefit 
of knowing about the mistake we have 
made. It is natural for most men to 


been successful and to keep silent about 
mistakes. In most rural journals you 
will find but few references to errors of 
correspondents. Now every man who 
has had much experience in fruit grow- 
ing has made many mistakes. I trust the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower will tell 
us briefly of their blunders. When I 
began fruit growing I set apart a ten- 
acre field for fruit growing, planting 
nearly all of that field to apple trees. I 
planted peach trees between the rows of 
apple trees and did not consider that a 
serious mistake, since I secured many 
crops of fine peaches from the trees, dig- 
ging them out and burning them before 
time for the apples to come into bearing. 
But my experience in peach growing 
would teach me to plant a peach orchard 
by itself, since peach trees demand high- 
er cultivation than apples and often dif- 
ferent locations, or more elevated. I 
planted my small fruits such as_ rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants and grape 
vines, between the rows of apple trees 
omitting the peach trees from that por- 
tion of the orchard. I consider this a 
mistake. It would have been better to 
have set aside a few acres to be devoted 
exclusively to these small fruits, rather 
than to plant them among the trees in 
the orchard. I often had new varieties 
f strawberries and other fruits that I de- 
sired particularly to push into exception- 
ally vigorous growth, in order that I 
might multiply certain varieties with 
greater speed. I remember numerous 
instances where I made a fatal mis- 
take in applying fertilizers in excess to 
these new and valuable items, thus re- 
tarding rather than hastening the 
growth, I had read the experience of 
veteran fruit-growers, showing how cer- 
ain men hai secured 1,000 or more straw- 
berry plants from one plant of a new 
variety, and I hoped to equal such 
achievements by the practice of similar 
methods, therefore I sank cans or buck- 
ets into the soil’near the plants, after 
first boring a hole in the bottoms. Then 
every day or two I would fill these cans 
or buckets with liquid manure, thus 
expecting to cause a remarkable and 
vigorous growth, but in many instances 
I made the soil so excessively fertile 
about the plants as to cause their death, 
or in other cases to greatly enfeeble 
them. I nave since discovered that it is 
far better to enrich the ground the year 
previous to planting than to attempt to 
enrich it after the items have been set 
out. 


Another mistake I made in my early 
experience was in not heading back my 
dwarf pear orchard. Instead of cut- 
ting back the new growth each year 
more than one-half I allowed the trees 
to form large heads, almost as large as 
standard pears. The result was that 
these top heavy trees were partly blown 
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The South Side Mfg. Comp’y, 


PETERSBURG, VA., U. S. A. 


WE MAKE 


Baskets and Carriers for Peaches, Tomatoes, Grapes, Plums, 
Cantaloupes, Egg Plants, Mushrooms, Egg Settings, &c. 


ALSO 


Strawberry and Raspberry Carriers and Baskets. 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


The New Mott Patent Nesting Tomato and Fruit Carriers, 
and the South Side Six Basket Carrier. 


If interested, send for one. 

















Our New Catalogue for 1902 is now ready. 
BIC MONEY 


A NEW INVENTION! ‘maker. 


$125. TO $250. PER MONTH AND EXPENSES—nustCers. 


Write for Special offer to Men and Women, at home or traveling, all o 
orders and appointing agents for HARRISON'S OPEN FEED BLUE BLAME Wiokreos 
NAW FUEL OIL STOVES. Wonderful inven- 
tion. Just out. Nothing else like it. Great seller. 
We want Agents, Salesmen, Managers in every State. 
_ Biggest money-maker ever offered. Enormous demand 
year round, in every city, town, village and among 
farmers. 9,000 sold in one month. Customers delighted. 
Everybody buys. Sells itself. Write for Catal 


MOST WONDERFUL STOVE EVER INVENTED. 
A SPOON FULL OF OIL MAKES 
A_HOCSHEAD OF FUEL CAS. 


Generates its own Fuel Gas from Kerosene or 
common coal oil. No wick, dirt, smoke, kindling, ashes 
or hot fiery kitchens. Invaluable for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Nursery, Flats , Cottages, lconing, Yachts, Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Picnics, Hot Noon-day Lunches, etc. 
CHE APEST AND & AFEST FUEL 10-CENTS a week should furnish Fuel Gas for small 

family for cooking. A gallon of coal oil costing 8 to 10c 
will furnish Fnel Gas for a constant blue flame, hottest fire, for over 20 hours. Splendid cooker, roaster 
and baker. Makes summer cooking a pleasure. 








over by the wind, and some of them were 
broken off at the base. In those early 
days I did not realize how important it 
was that the soil on which fruits were 
planted should be drained. I planted 
nearly two acres of red raspberries on | 
somewhat lowish land. This plantation 
was given good care and it promised 
great returns, but soon was attacked 
with disease and never yielded large 
crops of fruit as it would had it been 
located on higher land naturally well 
drained. I often get inquiries in regard | 
to the advisability of planting small | 
fruits or other trees on low land, and I' 
invariably give my friends the result of 
my own experience which is not favor- | 
able to low land for any kind of fruit. 
But while this may be good advice for} 
Western New York it may not apply to 
the south or many parts of the west and 
southwest where different conditions pre- | 
vail. | 





I have planted at my. Rochester place 
200 choice rose bushes grouping them in 
beds, the bushes being placed from 13 to 
18 inches apart each way. After plant- 
ing I have gone over the beds cutting 
back the tops to within six inches of the 
ground, and thinning out the stalks if, 
there are over three or four of them. Do 
not fear to cut back your newly planted 
rose bushes like this since they will blos- | 
som sooner and more profusely by thus | 
cutting back than if the entire length of | 
the branches were left on. Remember 
that it is the new growth that produces 
the blossom and not the old. Rose 
bushes that have been growing for years 
about the place should be cut back 
severely each season. They will blossom 
more freely and the blossoms will be 
larger and finer for so doing. It may not 
be too late to do this cutting back after 
reading this note. Newly planted grape 
vines and raspberry bushes, in fact al- 
most every item in the way of trees, 
plants and vines, need to have the tops 
cut back when transplanted in order to 
give the best results, and to know for 
a certainty that they will survive trans- 





relate their achievements’ that have 





planting. 


NO MORE NEED OF THE DANGEROUS GASOLINE STOVES | 


8moky wick oil stoves, expensive, dirty, coal and wood stoves, etc. Ours are absolutely ill not 
xplode. So simple a child can operate. Open feed. Won't clog up. Will last 10 years. Handsome- 
made. Sold on 30 days’ trial. All sizes. PRICES $3.00 te. Write for CATALOGUE 
EEK, WRITE TODAY FOR OUR SPECIAL OFFER, NEW PLAN, - Address, 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 5010 World Building, CINCINNATI, OHEO- 














A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION oro ecutrey raisin 
Q AMERICAN FRUIT GROWING 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books de- 
Peach Culture, 








voted to Pear Culture, 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, 
Currant Culture, Small Fruit Culture, 
Western New York Fruit Growing, and 
la Culture. Price by mail, post-paid, 
Cc. 


GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture is devoted to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
ture, Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 
Grape Culture, Strawberry, Currant, 
Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture, devoted first_to ‘‘How 
Cc. A. Green Made the Old Farm Pay;” sec- 
ond to Peach Culture; third, Propagation 
of Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees; fourth, 
General Fruit Instructor. Price by mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


AMERICAN POULTRY KEEPING 


is a new book, a practical treatise on the 
management of poultry. Special attention 
is given to Hatching, Diseases, Feeding and 
Care of Poultry, also to various breeds, 
and plans for buildings. _How to Market 
Poultry and Eggs for Profit. By Mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY AS PREMIUMS. 


We will mail you your choice of above 
tooks free, providing you send _us 50 cents 
for one subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, one year, and claim this offer. 


ANOTHER OFFER. 


We will mail you, post-paid, all of the 
above books, reen’s Four Volumes, in 
strong paper covers, covering every feature 
of Fruit Growing and Poultry Raising, for 
sending us $1.25 for one subscription for 
Green’s Fruit Grower two years. We pay 
postage. dress 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SHOULD A MAN SEARCH FOR A| 


BEAUTIFUL WIFE. 


In this world we are all searching for 
the beautiful. We desire to see beautiful 
landscapes, beautiful mountains, rivers, 
woodlands, beautiful paintings, beautiful 
articles of adornment. Take the beauti- 
ful and the search for the beautiful out 
of our lives and they would be barren in- 
deed. Surely there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than a beautiful woman. It is im- 
possible for the most stoical not to ad- 
mire such a person, and yet when it 
comes to the selection of a wife I should 
tremble for the man who marries a great 
beauty. If a woman could be very beau- 


tiful and at the same time not vain and | 


fri .ous, or deficient in mental - at- 
tractions, shé would be less objectionable. 
But I never yet saw a very beautiful wo- 
man who was unconscious of her beauty. 
Most beautiful women carry their beauty 
much as a vain man wears his big dia- 


mond—-he cannot forget his diamond—he | 


acts as though he were continually con- 
scious of its presence about his person, 
which is embarrassing to his friends as 
well as himself. 

The great witchery of man or woman, 
the one thing that attracts and holds at- 
tention more than any other is personal 
magnetism or attractive individuality. 
Let there be present at a gathering a 
beautiful woman and another’ who, 
though not beautiful, has a bright pert 
way of saying things, and a countenace 
which lights up with every expression 
and emotion of the heart and mind, one 
who shows sincere interest in what you 
have to say, one who is apt and has tact, 


and the beautiful woman will suffer in| 


comparison, and will attract far less at- 
tention. Further than this, while mere 
beauty will surely fade as the years go 
by, the attractions of the competitor that 
I have mentioned, that is the attractive- 
ness of grace, intelligence, wit and tact 
will continue to increase. 

While the husband takes pride in hav- 
ing an attractive wife, the character of 
her drawing qualities is of vast import- 
ance to him. One may from her peculiar 
attractions draw around her one set of 
admirers or friends, while another lady 
with entirely different attractions will 
draw around her a far more desirable 
class. Now if the wife is merely beauti- 
ful, she is apt to attract to her home 
continually a class of friends or asso- 
ciates that may be far below the mental 
caliber of her husband, and not desirable 
for him to associate with. But if the 
wife’s attractions consist of intelligence, 
of graces of a high order, she will at- 

“tract to her home a circle of friends that 
will not only be enjoyable to her hus- 
band but will be a benefit to him. 

If the wife is vain, that is, if her 
beauty has spoiled her, she will make a 
poor wife. Such spoiled beauties feed 
upon admiration, and since the husband 
with the cares and anxieties of life can- 
not be continually on his knees adoring 
her beauty, she must seek admiration 
elsewhere, and this often leads to break- 
ing up the home, severing the marriage 
ties. May the good Lord deliver us all 
from vain women, or for that matter 
from vain men. People of good sound 
sense have lessons of humility taught 
them every day of their lives. As the 
widow Bedott said: “We are all poor 
critters.’”’ We who know ourselves know 
that we are defective, and that mortals 
at best “‘fret their brief hour upon the 
stage” and then vanish~ into oblivion. 
“Oh why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud!’’ Those who are vain must of 
necessity be shallow minded, and cannot 
be agreeable and profitable life-long com- 
panions. I refer not only to those who 
are vain of their beauty but those who 
are vain of wealth, or social position, or 
of their family. 


. . 
Educational Notice. 

A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of 
Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear from any 
ambitious reader of Green’s Fruit Grower, who desires to 
study Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, or Textile Engi- 
neering and has not the opportunity to attend school. 
This gentleman, whose name is withheld at his request, 
has at his disposal a few scholarships in a well-known 
educational institution for home study, the only expense 
being the actual cost of instruction papers and postage. 
Write to W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for partic- 
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| Seek in a wife sincerity. Notice 
| whether in conversation she appears to 
be sincere in what she says, and whether 
|her words are reinforced by tones and 
looke of sincerity. Many a person’s voice 
and manner give the lie to their words, 
indicating that they do not really mean 
what they say. Sincerity, which in other 
words is honesty intensified, goes a great 
way in this world among_ sensible 
|people. An insincere person is in a certain 
sense a deceitful person. May the good 
|Lord deliver us from deceitful people! 
Of what account are they in the world? 
You cannot depend upon what they say, 
therefore they might as well not talk at 
all. You are uncertain about their every 
| movement, feeling sure that they will 
| be led in their actions by caprice rather 
|than by principle. These people do not 
understand themselves and wonder why 
| other people do not understand them. In 
{searching for a wife look for one who 
| puts her life into her home, and becomes 
| adapted to home surroundings, for she 
|}must spend most of her time at home, 
| and if she is constantly signing for fresh 
| friends and pastures new she will be apt 
|to be discontented in the home that you 
have provided for her. 

——0 


The Ideal Apple Culture. 














Professor W. J. Green says: “Apples 
| will thrive on a great variety of soils, 
| will color better on high land, but will 
|hang to the trees better and ripen later 
}on low ground, being less liable to suffer 
|from drouth; but there is more in the 
|}management than in the _ soil. With 
|Spraying and cultivation they can be 
successfully grown where they formerly 
would not succeed. Thorough drainage 
|is important, tiling preferred. Mulching 
|has produced good results, but when 
|commenced must be continued. It may 
|be employed where cultivation is not 
| practicable. The benefits of subsoiling 
jare not sufficiently lasting to pay in the 
| preparation of the land for planting an 
orchard. Land that will grow a good 
crop of wheat will not need fertilization 
| to grow trees. He would plant two- 
|}year-old trees and prune both top and 
|root moderately close at time of plant- 
|ing and train the top from the beginning; 
|neglect of this the first three years will 
|make much trouble in the future. The 
distance of planting must vary accord- 
ing to soil and varieties, but the trees 
must always be given ample room. Com- 
mence spraying as soon as the trees be- 
gin to bear, and always protect the soil 
in winter with a cover crop.” Profes- 
sor Taft favored using oats as a cover 
crop, sowing the middle of August and 
working in with a disc or spading har- 
row in the early spring. 

Professor Van Deman said he believed 
mulching valuable but not practicable 
on account of cost; the dust mulch can 
be maintained more cheaply. Joe A. 
Burton would continue the cultivation 
in a bearing orchard, using cow peas for 
cover crops and fertilizer and practice 
thinning the fruit. 
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Professor H. E. Van Deman started on 
a southern trip May 7th, going to the 
apple regions of southern Virginia first, 
then on to southern Carolina intending 
to visit the fruit and berry fields in that 
locality. From thence he _ will visit 
Georgia, and will stop at the Charleston 
exposition. He expects to be in Wash- 
ington about June Ist. 
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If we cannot find God in your house 
and mine, upon the roadside or the mar- 
gin of the sea, in the bursting seed or 
opening fiower, in the day duty and the 
night musing, I do not think we should 
discern him any more on the grass of 
Eden or beneath the moonlight of 
Gethsemane.—James Martineau. 
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“Why, Bridget,” said her mistress, 
who wished to rally her for the amuse- 
ment of her company upon the fastas- 
tic ornamenting of a huge pie, “why, 
Bridget, did you do this?” ‘“Indade, it 
was meself that did it,” replied Bridget. 
“Isn't it pretty mum? I did it with yer 














R AND HOME COMPANION. 


Other Days. 


O Thrush, your song is passing sweet, 

| But never a song that you have sung 

| Is half as sweet as thrushes sang 
When my dear love and I were young. 





} 
O Roses, you are sweet and red, 
Yet not so red nor sweet as were 
The roses that my mistress loved 
To bind within her flowing hair. 


Time filches fragrance from the flower; 
Time steals the sweetness from the song; 
Love only scorns the tyrant’s power, 
And with the growing years grows strong. 
—Sir Lewis Morris. 


] 





| The rolling year 
| Is full of Thee. Forth in_ the 
} spring 

| Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and 


pleasing 


| love; 
| Wide flush the fields; the softening air is 


alm; 
| Echo the mountains round; the _ forest 
smiles; 
| And every sense and every heart is joy. 
—James Thomson. 


A Record to be Proud Of. 


R. B. Overlander, a Kansas farmer, 
went to that state in 1876 and hired out 
|as a farm hand, says the Topeka ‘Mail 
jand Breeze.’”’ To-day, besides owning a 
360 acre farm worth about $100 per acre, 
he has five sons to be proud of. All but 
one have college degrees and they mainly 
paid their way through school. One has 
|two Yale degrees; another, a graduate 
lof Yale and Kansas universities, won the 
much-prized Isaac Sweetser scholarship 
in Harvard recently while a student in 
the Harvard University Medical school; 
another graduates from Yale next year, 
and one in Washburn college enters Yale 
next year. The fifth has two Kansas 
university degrees. Two are now practic- 
ing law and the other three will be phy- 
sicians. 

In commenting on this the “Rural 
World” says that it is a story that is 
being repeated in all the essential fea- 
tures thousands of times daily in this 
land of ours. The farm gives the man 
the opportunity, affords him a home and 
living for himself and family and per- 
mits him to raise a family of children to 
be proud of, attend college, and in the 
end they all leave the farm to become 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, merchants, 
ministers, teachers, etc., but rarely farm- 
ers. 











Water Crops With the Rake. 


The subject of watering plants and 
| vegetables in the garden is one in regard 
|to which a good many people should re- 
|form their practice. Professor L. H. 
| Bailey, of Cornell university, believes in 
“watering with the rake’’ as much as 
possible. In one of his books designed 
for use in the common schools and there- 
fore written in language adapted to the 
understanding of children, he says: “I 
wonder if you have a watering pot? If 
you have, put it where you cannot find 
it, for we are going to water the garden 
with a rake! We want you to learn, in 
|this little garden, the first great lesson 
in farming—how to save the water in 
the soil. If you learn that much this 
summer you will know more than many 
old farmers do. 
is moist in the spring when you plant 
the seeds. 
to? It dries up—goes off into the air. If 
we could cover up the soil with some- 
thing we should prevent the moisture 
from drying up. Let us cover it with 
a layer of loose, dry earth! We will make 
this covering by raking the bed every 
few days. 
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A prominent dog fancier and wealthy 
man of Philadelphia stepped into a gro- 
cery the other night and accidentally 
stumbled over a fat old German, who 
was sitting in a corner smoking his 


pipe. . 
Under his chair was the most remark- 





man had ever seen. It had the appear- 
ance of a pug, with rough red hair and 
a long tail. It was impossible to resist 
laughing at the placid old man and his 
nondescript dog. 

“What kind of a dog is that?” asked 
the gentleman. 

“T don’t know,” replied the German. 

“TJ suppose you use him for hunting?’ 

“No.” 

“Is he good for anything?” 

“No.”’ 

“Then why do you value him so?” 

“Because he likes me,’’ said the old fel- 
low, still puffing at his pipe.—Philadel- 
phia ‘Press.’ 
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Smith—Say, I thought you were sup- 
posed to be a friend of mine? 

Jones—Well, what rough-edged you? 

Smith—You know that horse you sold 
me last week. Well, his ribs are actually 
coming out ‘at his sides. 

Jones—That’s all right. You didn’t ex- 
pect them to come out at his feet, did 
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| A womans discovery 


‘FREE 


| By many years 
of constant study 
and experiments, I 
have rfected a 
simple, harmless 
vegetable remedy 
that will quickly cure all female 
diseases, as well as the piles. It is 
nature's own remedy and will not 
only relieve, but will absolutely, 
thoroughly and permanently cure the ail- 
ments peculiar to women, such as falling of 


the womb, leucorrhea (whites), displace- 
ments, ulceration, granulation, painful or 
scanty periods, irregular menstruation and all the pelvic ills of 
women. It positively cures rectal ulcers, piles, hemorrhoids, 


tumors, itching, blind or bleeding piles in either sex. It cures 
promptly, privately and permanently without the repugnant 
methods in general use by physicians. You can escape embar- 
rassing examinations, avoid humiliating exposures, cheat thi 
surgeon’s knife out of baptism in your 3 

The treatment is so simple, mild and effectual that it will not 
interfere with your work or occupation. Thousands and thous 
ands of letcers are being received from grateful persons from a!! 
parts of the world who have been cured by the use of this ren 
edy. The first package is free, send for it—send ‘to-day. | 
know that a fair trial of it will result in your becoming its en- 
thusiastic advocate and friend. With it I will send literature of 
interest and value. Do not neglect this opportunity to get cured 
yourself and be in a position to advise ailing friends. 

Consider well the above offer and act upon it at once. 
It is made in the sincere hope of aiding you and spread- 
ing the knowledge of a beneficent boon to sufferers. 


Earnestly hopefully, faithfully, 
MRS. CORA B. MILLER, 
306 Comstock Building, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


RHEUMATISM™M 
A Cure Given 
By One 
Who Had It. 


Nine years ago I was attacked by muscular and in- 
flammatory rheumatism. I suffered as those who have it 
know, for over three years, and tried almost everything 
Finally I found a remedy that cured me completely and 
it has not returned. I have given it to a number who 
were terribly afflicted, and it effected a cure in every case. 
= one desiring to give this precious remedy a trial, | 
will send it on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps to pay mailing. 
Address, Mark H. Jackson, 903 University Bldg., Syracuse,N.Y, 

Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true.—Pub. 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and_ beautifies the hair, 
juxuriant growth. 


Ne ‘Pail ; to Restore Gray 

ever is re 

Hair to its coumtat Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.008¢ Druggists 














and LIQUOR HABIT CURED without iacon- 


venience or detention from business. Write 
— . L. STEPHENS Co., 
ep’ 


J. 
t P 7. Lebanon, Ohio. 


Is YOUR HUSBAND, : 80N OR FATHER A i 
If so, send us your name and address with 4 cents te cover postage, packing, etc. , 
we willsend you a package of our ‘Secret Cure’’in a plain package with ful! 
directions free ,how togiveit secretly in tea, coffee, food, ete. Tiiscderlens and 
tasteless and willcure this dreadful habit, quietly and permanently without the 
patients knowledge or consent. Itis a positive and permanent “Secret Cure”’ 
for the Drink Habit, and willcost you nothingtotrvit. Good for both sexes. 


MILO DRUG CO., Dept. 1188t. Louis, Mo. 


RELIABLE COMMISSION MERCHANT 
BATTERSON & CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Apple Trees 


ALSO 
Plum, Peach, Pear, 
Quince and Ornamental 
Trees. 


filso Grape Vines 


BERRY PLANTS, Etc. 
All at Half Agents’ Prices. 
Let us price your list of 
wants. Catalogue free, 
Address, 
GREEN’S NURSERY C0. 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 























STEM-WIND WA 
(Opes 5 





You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated , 
Watch, warranted,alsoa ChainandCharm /f 
for selling 19 packagesof Bluineatiloceach {f\* 
Send nameandaddressatonce and wewill \U 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- \ 
mium List, postpaid, N» money required. : sl 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 675 Concord Junction,Ma*. 


Personal Magnetism! Call it what you will! It's 
the most wonderful, mysterious and powerful 


¥ force in the world. By this mystic, unseen force 
of nature you can control whom you wish, create 





endless fun and wonder, reform the degraded, 


tism,” and learn to hypnotize. It is 
Address, Prof. 


L, A. Harraden, JACKSON, 











ulars if you are ambitious and in earnest, 


false teeth, mum.’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


you?—Chicago News. 
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J. Hart Merriman, un authority connected 
with Smithsonian Institute, writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower, that mankind would not 
long survive if all the birds were destroyed, 
since there would then be such an increase 
of destructive insects as to eat up every 
green thing. 


An Appeal to Gunners. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
“You who carry a gun will please re- 
member that whenever you shoot a bird 
or your cat catches one, the chances are 
that you are protecting the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of insects that this 
bird would have destroyed had its life been 
preserved,” —C. A. Green. 


O gunners, gunners, gunners! 
Whoever you may be, 

Don’t shoot our merry songsters— 
Oh! let the birds go free. 


Don’t harm the birds, we beg you; 
Don’t shoot our feathered friends. 
They help us eat our cherries, 
But amply make amenas. 


Think how the birds protect them, 
While taking for their need, 

And know that when you shoot them 
You’re shooting friends indeed. 


Oh! can you hush that music 
We love so well to hear, 

And stop with cruel bullet 
That joyous note of cheer? 


Put down your gun, we pray you, 
And harken to our words:— 
Can you ask God to spare you, 
If you spare not the birds? 
—Hattie C. Sheffer. 


Bird Day to be “Observed Annu- 
ally at Rochester, N. Y. 


The institution of 
in the sympathies of the people of this 
city, if one can judge from the large and 
enthusiastic meeting which was held at 
the Mechanics Institute last evening, 
where annual “Bird Day” was inau- 
zurated. It would indicate that in the 
Flower city, at least, the value of the 
feathered songsters is fully appreciated, 
beyond that which attaches to their dead, 
stuffed bodies for the adornment of wo- 
men’s headgear. Indeed so strong is the 
sentiment apparently aroused that it is 
predicted within a short time no woman 
will dare appear in this city flaunting a 
bird on her hat. 

A delightful programme was arranged 
last evening, the occasion being the for- 
mal presentation of a magnificent col- 
lection of stuffed birds to the Mechanics 
Institute by Charles A. Green, A. P. Lit- 
tle, S. E. Brewster, William F. Balkam, 
M. B. Shantz and John H. Howe, and 
which is to mark the annual observance 
of “Bird Day” at the institute, that 
being a condition imposed by the accept- 
ance of the gift. The large assembly hall 
was packed with people of all ages; 
many school children being in the au- 
dience. A musical programme by Dos- 
senbach’s orchestra from 7.30 till 8.15 
opened the exercises. The meeting was 
called to order by the Hon. H. C. Brew- 
ster, who stated the object of the gather- 
ing, which was to present to the insti- 
tute the 100 cases of birds already hung 
upon the walls of the lower corridor, and 
also to inaugurate ‘‘Bird Day.” 

M. B. Shantz followed, making a more 
extended address, in which he gave a 
statement of the manner in which the 
gift was provided for by the thoughtful- 
ness of Charles A. Green, who, with the 
others as stated above, had purchased 








Farmers’ | 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-iInch Tire Steel pels 














Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
—_ e also furnish hg rool gh ge) 
ny size wheel, any wi . 
Address Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, ill. 








Charles A. Green, esq.—A few days ago 
I received from you a copy of “Secrets 
of the Nursery Business,’ which I have 
perused with much interest and for 
which I extend thanks. It is interesting, 
instructive, tastefully arranged and a 
beautiful work of art. It is just what 
every one interested in fruit growing 
ought to have and is well worth the sum 


“Bird Day” in| it. 
Rochester has struck a popular chord | Pear near the outer part of this 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 





the birds for the institute. 
ed short speeches by others deeply inter- 


Then follow- 


ested in the subject. The collection pre- 
sented is valued at $1,000. (Report from 
| Daily Democrat.) Since the above meet- 
ing many boys in the pubiic schools have 
organized into societies for the protec- 
tion of birds. 


If the corn should be late or if the 
supply of pollen should not hold out well 
the crop would have a poor chance, says 
F. W. Card in Rural New Yorker. The 
result would be what we so often see, a 
long tip of bare cob at the end. Here is 
a still older ear, in which some of the 
tips of the silks have begun to look 
brown and withered. Yet there are still 
young silks in the center which have 
never yet reached the light. Near the 
tip of the ear are some which are less 
than an inch long. Lower down on the 
ear some kernels have begun to enlarge 
materially. What a wonderful process 
it must be when one of these young ker- 
nels is fecundated! To think that the 
tiny pollen grain lighting on the silk 
must throw out a tube long enough to 
reach the kernel at its base seems im- 
possible! Yet not only must this be 
done, but it must be done in every silk 
upon the cob if a perfect ear is to de- 
velop. The wonder is that there are so 
many nearly perfect ears to be found. 
The cornstalk itself is a beautiful object. 
Here is one broken at the joint. Cutting 
| across it shows how closely and prettily 
| the base of the leaf is wrapped around 
See the numerous ducts which ap- 
leaf. 
The pith itself is the prettiest part. The 
plant-cells are here so large that they 
can be easily seen with the hand lens. 
There are numerous ducts all through 
it. Corn must take up and give off large 
amounts of water. It needs good tillage 
to aid in providing this supply. 


Why War on Birds ? 


The farmer sows in order that he may 
reap an increased measure of what he 
has sown. In doing this he must first 
turn over the soil. This destroys many 
existing plants, as well as animals that 
depended upon them for food. The 
plants thus turned down cannot regain 
their position and must of necessity die. 
Not so with many of the animals, how- 
ever, which soon work their way to the 
surface. Some of these attack the grow- 
ing plants, which have been made_ to 
occupy the place of those destroyed by 
the plow. Others take wing and seek 
suitable food in adjoining’ districts, 
where they add to the numbers already 
drawing upon the vegetation up to the 
point of possible continued supply. Here 
then, the scales begin to vibrate. In 
the field the new and tender crop entices 
the ever shifting individuals of myriads 
of forms that have been crowded out 
elsewhere. The result here, too, is, or 
would be, very disastrous were it not 
for the timely visit of flocks of birds 
likewise in search of food. 


An Unnatural Mother. 

One of Araneina’s near relatives, the 
owl spider, instead of spinning webs and 
waiting for its prey to come to it, trails 
insects among the low bushes, grass, and 
leaves using its spinnerets chiefly for 
letting itself down from a height, or for 
spinning cocoons and lining the hole in 
which it retires for its winter’s sleep. 
Another relative, the leaping spider, is 
also able to secure its food without a 
web, creeping slowly along a wall and 
gradually sidling up nearer and nearer 
to a dozing fly until, with a sudden leap, 
it seizes its victim and returns to its 
vantage place. These hunters and leap- 
ers were able with their particular 
equipment to obtain food where it was 
impossible for Araneina to do so.—Pear- 
son’s Magazine. 





Livingstone has told about chickens 
which he saw in Africa whose feathers 
curled up and pointed towards their 
heads, thus keeping their bodies remark- 
ably cool. He also tells about the Horn- 
bill, stating that the mother bird, when 
she is ready to begin hatching her eggs, 
is imprisoned in the nest by the father 
bird, who builds around her a house of 
mud with a hole simply large enough 
for the mother bird to push out her bill. 
After this the father bird gives the 
mother food and water so abundantly 
that the mother becomes exceedingly fat 
while the poor father is often starved to 





African rivers which had a hook on its 
nose, which the fish could fasten on to a 
stick or snag and hold itself in a fixed 
position in the swift currents of the 
stream. 

Lindermann, a Russian savant, study- 
ing the actions of bees and other insects, 
found that bees play a very important 
part in the fecundation of many flowers 
and particularly fruit trees such as 
apples and others. He remarks that in 
some gardens other trees occur that are 
preferred by insects and has satisfactor- 
ily proved this after several years’ ob- 
servation in an orchard in which were 
many elders and a plum, prunus padus. 
Both of these shrubs were covered with 


bees, bumble bees, etc., neglecting 
entirely the rest of the fruit 
trees, which although in full bloom 
yielded no fruit. He _ therefore re- 


commends that all shrubs that so com- 
pete in orchards should be entirely 
suppressed. 

Tears have a functional duty, like 
every other fluid in the body. The chem- 
ical properties of tears consist of lime 
and soda, making them salty, but not 
bitter. The action of tears on the eye 
is beneficial. Their duty consists in 
washing thoroughly the sensitive eye, 
which allows no foreign fluid to do the 
same work. Nothing cleanses the eye 
like a good, salty shower bath, and med- 
ical art has followed nature in this re- 
spect, advocating a salt solution for any 
distressed condition of the optics. Tears 
do not weaken the sight, but improve it. 
They act as a tonic on the muscular vis- 
ion, keeping the eye soft and _ limpid. 
Women in whose eyes sympathetic tears 
gather quickly have brighter, tenderer 
eyes than others.—Boston Transcript. 








The above illustration is re-engraved 
for Green’s Fruit Grower from bulletin 
149 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It represents a_ curculio 
catcher on wheels. Notice that in one 
side of the canvas there is a slit which 
permits the canvas to be inserted under 
the entire tree so as to catch all the 
curculios that fall when the branches 
are rapped with a stout stick covered 
with cloth. The can below the canvas 
in which the insects fall is filled with 
kerosene oil which destroys the insects 
at once. There have been many methods 
recommended for destroying curculio 
but none have been more effective than 
the jarring process. The branches are 
jarred with a cloth covered club which 
causes the curculio to fall into the can 
beneath containing the oil. 





The squash bug in Michigan is having 
a hard time. Squash growers there dis- 
solve 2 ounces of saltpeter in ten quarts 
of water, and when the squash is planted 
and first begins to grow they make a 
small trench around the plant in which 
they pour a cupful of this solution. In 
addition to this they sometimes sprinkle 
the vines lightly with the liquid, particu- 
larly if the eggs are found on it. We 
advise our readers to try this remedy. 

“A man can store an awful tempest 
within himself, but it won’t break loose 
if he ties his tongue down.” 

“Don’t overdo things. Keep some of 
the pleasures for to-morrow and the 





PAINT WITHOUT OIL 


Cuts Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent—A Free Trial Pack- 
age is Mailed to Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the 
use of oil. He calls it Powderpaint. It 
comes to the farmer a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof and as dura- 
ble as oil paint. It adheres to any surfa-e, 
wood, stone, brick and plaster, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth what the farmer has heretofore had 
to pay for paint. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, 305 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., giving the name of the 
dealer from whom you buy your paints, 
Mr. Rice will send you a free trial of his 
new discovery, also color card and full in- 
formation showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. Write to-day. 





Any farmer who would leave 


15 to 25 CEn 


CENT 
of his crops on the ground in harvest 
time would be counted by his neighbors 
as courting poverty, and yet this is what 
many farmers and owners of 


ORCHARDS 


are doing every year in which apples are 
plentiful, by leaving apples unfit for 
market on the ground to rot, which if 
made into vinegar would yield them a 
profit larger in proportion to time and 
money expended than for any other 
product of their farms. The outlook for 
a large 


APPLE CROP 


this season is excellent and now is the 
time for making preparations for hand- 
ling both the marketable and unmarket- 
able fruit. 

We have been manufacturers of cider 
making machinery for thirty years and 
shall be glad to correspond with any 
farmer, orchardist, or cider maker in 
regard to the making and caring for 
cider and vinegar. 


Boomer & Boschert 


Press Co., 
No. 347 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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next day.” 





of the best constructed 
and finest equipped rail- 
road in America, but al- 
so maintains magnificent 
through train service in 
connection with the New 
York Central, Boston & 


Albany, and other roads. 
Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass.& Ticket Agt. Ass’t G. P.& T.A. 
“CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


















Reliable.” 



























asked for it.—William C. Little. 





death. He tells about a fish he saw in 


the best fowl for farm and home raising. 
good layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
As a far-sighted farmer once said to us, “ When you kill 
one you’ve got something.” 
Wyandotte, good breeding cockerels, $2.00 each; pullets, 
$2.50 each; trios, $6.00, Eggs in season from Prize Stock, 
$1.50 for 13. Also, S. C. Brown Leghorn good breeding cock- 
erels, $1.00 each ; pullets, $1.50 each; trios, $4.00. Eggs in 
season, $1.00 for 15. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


oe pee ae ean eee: 
ewe BA 
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RRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called 
1 the “ Farmer’s Friend,” the “ All "Round Fowl,” the “ Old 


It is the bird for business, and deemed by many 
It is not only a 


Barred P. Rock and White 
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cure for Asthma in every form 


covery found on the Congo river, 
Africa. 


fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 


Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in 
a chair, being unable to lie down night or 
The Kola Plant cured 
To make the matter sure, 
these and hundreds of other cures are 
To prove 
to you beyond doubt its wonderful cura- 
the Kola Importing Co., No. 
1164 Broadway, New York, will send a large 
ease of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
All they ask in return is that when cured 
yourself you will tell your n2ighbor about 
it. Send your name and address on a pos- 
tal card, and they will send you a large 
It costs you nothing, 


day from Asthma. 
him at once. 


sworn to before a notary public. 


tive power, 


case by mail free. 
and you should surely try it. 


Have You Asthma in Any Form? 
Medical Scjence at last reports a — 
in the 
wonderful Kola Plant, a new botanic dis- 
West 
Its cures are really marvelous. 
Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
writes that it cured him of Asthma of 
G 





Rochester 
Automatic 
Wringer 


The only wringer built on principles developed in 
other automatic machinery. The Rochester will save you 
strength, time, money, clothes. Wrings every sized gar- 
ment ss even without any change in the pressure, 
and no danger of injuring the rolls. No oil. o rust, 

Don’t buy a wringer until you have tried this scientific 
invention, fully guaranteed and protected by patents. 

To prove its superiority, we will send one freight pre- 
paid on trial, without advance payment. If it is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, return at our expense. 






One of the 
Many 
Hundred 
unsolicited 


testimonials we have received: 
Parrick O’Mara, Port Leyden, N. Y. —‘ You will 
find enclosed money order in full payment for wringer, 
which I am well pleased with. One trial convinced us 
that it is the best on the market. It has no equal.” 
Mrs. Sustz O’Mara—‘“I have had experience with 
all kinds of wringers. I never found any so perfect in 
every detail as yours. Iam more than pleased with it. 
My little boy only six years old wrung through quite a 
large washing and thought it only play. I recommend 
your wringer very highly to anyone who wants one.” 
Our best testimonial is, Not One Wringer 
Returned, or One Dissatisfied Customer. 
Remember, it costs you nothing to try one, as we pay 
the freight both ways. No risk, no obligation and no ad- 
vance payment to make. Send for particulars. 


Rochester Wringer Co., 
Dept. K. Rochester, N. Y. 


Butler Steel 
Hand Carts 


Combines the hand 
and barrel cart, 
and _ warehouse 
truck, Pees, 

‘oo lbs. ody 

angs low, tips 
forward ; picks up 
heavy articles without lift- 
ing; dumps easy, has detach- 
able side boards, Platform 28 
x32in. Holds four milk cans. 
Just what you want for garden 
use. Send. for prices. 


Good Agents Wanted. Cart Dept. G. 
‘ Roderick Lean Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TOP BUGGIES $2850 & UPWARDS 
HARNESS $4. £5 AND UP. Over 
—~ 






















ADE 
VEHICLES AND HARNESS AT LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
Our work has correct style, is elegantly finished, guaranteed 
and SHIPPED ON VAL. Don’t pay profits to middlemen. 
for Catalog telling why our prices are lowestin U. 


CONS! comm U.S. 
ONS JMERS CARRIAGE & MF §,, 0. 

D S peeping. ~ 7 wm com 
and we w owyou 
Sop adaySure sess 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
lain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 


3 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. » Write at once, 
Bowal MANOFACTURING CO,” Box 462, Detroit, 


CREAN SEPARATOR FREE 


offer made to introduce the Peoples 
Cream rator in every neighbor- 
hood. It is the best and simplest in 
the world. We ask that you showit to 
your neighbors who have cows. Send 
your name and the name of the 
nearest freight office. Address 
SUPPL eg 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 
















DEPT. 127, 





SAVE JOBBERS “iousc* PROFIT. 
Manufactured at our OWN FACTORY and Sold Direet to YOU. 
$40.09 RUNABOUT, - 26" 
OPEN BUGGY, $22.90. 
00 TOP BUGGY, = $44.95. 
sire lowest prices. Harness $3.95. 
rite for money saving Catalogue 
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Frank Miller, of Pennsylvania, has a 
4-year-old apple orchard in which the 
trees are set 30 feet each way, that is 
doing very well, except for some affec- 
tion of the upper side of the branches of 
some of the trees, of which a sample is 
sent. He wants to know the cause of the 
trouble and if cultivation is the proper 
thing for this and otker apple orchards, 
young or old. He wants to know if fer- 
tilizers are needed. 

He also wishes to know if it will pay 
to set out vigorous young apple trees, 
dug from fence rows, and graft them 
to some other variety, soon after plant- 
ing. 

Reply: As the injury to the trees seems 
to be only on the upper side of the 
branches, it has occurred to me that hail 
may have been the original cause, but 
there may be some fungus that is doing 
the damage. Several samples should be 
sent the State Experiment Station, at 
State College, Pa., where there are ex- 
perts whose business it is to study into 
these matters, and they have every 
means of doing so. 

Frequent and thorough cultivation of 
the soil is the proper’ treatment of an 
apple orchard of any age, except where 
the ground is too steep or rough, or, in 
case of bearing orchards that may be set 
in red clover for a year or two: If cow 
peas are planted in rows between the 
trees and then well cultivated, they will 
not interfere with the fruit crop and will 
add fertility to the soil, if the tops are 
allowed to rot on the ground. The pods 
may be fed off by hogs with profit. It 
will do good to apply fertilizers to this 
and almost any other orchard. But it 
is potash and phosphoric acid that they 
need mostly. A mixture of 200 pounds 
of muriate of potash and 500 pounds of 
phosphate rock per acre would be excel- 
lent. The clover and cow peas will 
gather sufficient nitrogen from the air, 
if grown and worked into the soil every 
year or two. 

In regard to digging up seedling apple 
trees that may be scattered about the 
farm, setting them in the orchard and 
grafting them, I have to say that, as a 
rule, it will not pay. They are usually 
of irregular size and form, and, while 
they may grow well and some of them 
make nice trees, they are not apt to be 
very satisfactory. I have seen it done 
several times and always to poor ad- 
vantage. The grafting should not be 
done until the trees have grown a year 
in the orchard, and this work alone, if 
well done, will cost about as much as 
nursery trees. It seldom pays for a 
farmer to attempt to compete with a 
nurseryman in growing trees suitable 
for starting an orchard of any kind, 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
would like to know a remedy for the bug 
that sucks and destroys melon plants. It 
is a small yellow and black striped bug. 
If there is more than one remedy name 
them. 

Are lime and ashes good fertilizers for 
apple and peach trees?—W. A. Yeary, 
Jonesville, Va. ‘ 

Reply: The striped melon and cucum- 
ber bug is a troublesome little rascal 
and hard to fight. There are several 
methods that have been used to some 
purpose in preserving the plants from 
them, but none that is entirely satis- 
factory. The bugs begin to injure them 
before they appear above ground, ly 
burrowing in after them and often eit- 
ing tender plantlets so badly that they 
never come up. It is the perfect beetles 
that do this damage, and it is not often 
that the larva is found eating any part 
of the plants, but it is thought that they 
do some harm to the roots, because the 
eggs are laid in the earth and it is 
there that the little larvae or worms feed 
and live. 

I have found that the bugs may be 
repelled by mixing a little turpentine in 
ashes or land plaster and dropping some 
of it near the plants, but never touching 
them; because it will kill them. The 
smell is so distasteful to the bugs that 
they are not likely to go near the place 
where the turpertine is. 

Another plan is to keep them away 
from the plants by a little box-like 
frame covered with cheese cloth or tar- 
latan. The frame may be made of four 
thin wooden strips, three or four inches 
wide and about a foot long, nailed to- 
gether at the corners. Or, a strip of tin 
or other sheet metal may be bent into a 
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TO INQUIRIES 

on top with the cloth cover, which should 
be large enough to reach the ground on 
all sides and be pressed under the edges 
of the wood or hoop and into the earth. 
These can be kept over the hills until 
the season for the insects is past. To- 
bacco dust helps to drive them away in 
some degree. Poison that will kill them 
will also kill the plants. Sometimes a 
few plants are strongly poisoned that the 
bugs may die in case they feed on them. 
Wood ashes is an excellent fertilizer for 
any kind of fruit tree. Lime is healthful 
by unlocking other plant food in the soil 
and is also plant food itself, which is 
sometimes needed in the soil. 





Y 
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(1.) I have a very thrifty Gravenstein 
apple tree, about eighteen years cld, 
which has always borne apples that 
have been inclined to be what we call 
water cored, or full of watery spots, Last 
year, out of seven to eight bushels, I 
did not see but two perfect apples. Is 
there anything I can do or apply to the 
top or its roots that will prevent it? It 
is a valuable tree and the fruit is very 
fine when perfect. (2.) Will sprouts that 
come up from plum tree roots low 
enough to root bear plums of the same 
kind as the tree, or what will they bear? 
—J. W. Towne, M. D., Kennebunkport, 
Maine. 

(1.) Water-core in apples is an af- 
fection about which there seems to be 
no knowledge of its cause, nor any way 
to prevent. Some varieties are more 
liable to it than others, and it is worse 
some years than others. It is possible 
that it may run in certain strains or in- 
dividual trees of a variety. It might be 
well to graft on scions from some other 
tree that is bearing apples that are not 
water-cored, and see if that would 
remedy the evil. 

(2.) Sprouts that come from the roots 
of plum trees that have been budded at 
or near the ground, are probably the 
same as the stock, whatever that may 
be. If they are from roots that have 
been thrown out by the part above the 
point of budding then they are the same 
as the top and will bear the same kind 
of fruit. If the trees are on their own 
roots, that is not budded or grafted the 
sprouts will be the same, too, and hear 
the same kind of fruit. 


Miss C. C. P., of New York, asks if 
quinces will do well on land that is un- 
derlaid, three feet below the surface, 
with a tough ‘“‘hard-pan.” 

Reply:—Quirce trees will grow on lend 
that is moister than is good for some 
either fruit trees, but they like good, 
well drained soil. The best way to learn 
about this matter is to see what is grow- 
ing on other farms near by, having the 
same kind of soil. The next best plan 
is to try a few quince trees on the land. 
My guess is that they will do quite well. 


Mr. Green: Will you please advise me 
whether it is a good idea to white wash, 
(with lime,) fruit trees of any kind or 
not.—Worthington, Pa. 

Reply:—White washing is all right and 
while it does a little good it does but 
very little. It may kill a few harmful 
insects that are lurking in the bark. 
However, there is more of fancy in it 
than real profit, as I have thought for 
many years past.—H. E. V. D. 


Professor Van Deman: What is the 
meaning of the kiln dried sweet po- 
tatoes? How is it done? Does it ren- 
der them unfit for seed purposes? How 
long will they keep after being put 
through the process? Respectfully yours, 
Harry Grey, Cullman Co., Alabama. 
Reply:—Kiln-died sweet potatoes are 
those that have been put in a house that 
is kept warm by a stove or furnace that 
dries off surplus moisture and keeps 
them dry and warm. I have been in 
several such houses when they were 
empty and when filled with sweet po- 
tatoes and have found them to be very 
simple in construction and by no means 
difficult to manage. The essential fea- 
tures are security from sudden changes 
of outside temperature, that they be so 
arranged as to be easily warmed from 
within, kept dry and well ventilated. The 
temperature should not be allowed to 
fall below 60 degrees F. Some have had 
the potatoes in large piles that were 
several feet deep, while others were in 
crates that were kept on racks so that 
the air circulated freely through the en- 
tire bulk, but I could see no material dif- 





hoop. Hither of these should be covered 





ference in their keeping. Sweet potatoes 





so kept are a little wilted from loss by 
evaporation, but they are not hurt for 
eating or sprouting. 


To make a nice vegetable stew, pick 
and wash very clean as much spinach 
as will make a dish; mince finely three 
small onions, pick and chop two handfuls 
of parsley; put all into a saucepan, 
with rather more than half a pint of 
gravy, a bit of butter dusted with flour, 
a little salt and pepper. Cover the pan 
closely, stir it now and then, and when 
the spinach is tender mash _ smooth; 
serve it with slices of broiled ham, or 
with sausages, 








What greater thing is there for two 
human souls than to feel that they 
are joined for life, to strengthen each 
other in all labor, to rest on each other 
in all sorrow, to minister to each other 
in all pain, to be with each other in si- 
lent, unspeakable memories at the mo- 
ment of the last parting?’ 





The sweetest song and the loudest strain, 

Because the old earth looks so new again. 

The hill, the sward—they all look fresh as 
if our Lord 

But yesterday had finished them. 





A New York traveling man, to de- 
monstrate the safety of the United 
States mails, pasted the address of his 
daughter in Pennsylvania on a silver 
dollar and the coin was delivered, re- 
cently. 








Do This One Thing. 


Write to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a trial bottle of Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, if you 
need it. It is sent free and prepaid to 
any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower, who 
needs it and writes for it. It soon re- 
lieves and quickly cures depraved or 
catarrhal and inflamed conditions of the 
mucous membranes’- throughout the 
body. 

Every form of stomach trouble yields 
to its influence and is cured by it, 
whether indigestion, dyspepsia, flatu- 
lency or catarrh of stomach. Conges- 
tion of the bowels, called constipation is 
immediately broken and relieved and 
cured to stay cured. Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine clears the liver and 
kidneys of congestion, relieves them of 
inflammation and cures them of disease. 
Inflammation of the bladder and urinary 
passages is withdrawn and a_ perfect 
cure established. It is a specific for in- 
flammation and enlargement of prostate 
gland and for all painful conditions of 
the generative organs of women. Do 
not hesitate to write for a trial bottle 
and booklet. 


I received the potted strawberry 
plants and they surpassed my expecta- 
tions. They look fully as well now after 
being set out two weeks, and fully as 
good, as any my neighbors set out last 
spring. I am also very much pleased 
with the stock I received from you last 
spring, especially the Red Cross Cur- 
rants and Champion Peach. My friends 
think they are growing remarkably well 
for the time I have had them set out. 
You will hear from me again in the 
spring when I shall want more trees.-— 
Robert J. English, N. Y. 








Some of the best fruit land in the 
world—both as regards soil and climate 
—is found in the Ozark district, pene- 
trated by the Frisco System. Ozark fruit 
has taken prizes at all the great exposi- 
tions held in recent years. There is 
still a great deal of good land to be had 
at low prices in this section. A copy of 
“Fruit Farming Along the Frisco,’ will 
be mailed free to any address upon ap- 
plication to Bryan Snyder, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Frisco System, Saint 


ITAD FARM 


tH LANDS 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippi—Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


Cotton, Corn, Cattle and Hogs. 
SOIL RICHEST: WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Lano Commissioner, 
Central Station, Park Row, Room 180, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Orchard Cultivation by Mach- 
inery. 





Written by Herbert Shearer, 


Mulching is nature’s method of grow- 
ing trees. But nature attends to the 
mulching regularly by depositing the 
annual leaf crop on the ground, it is 
never neglected. 

For a small orchard there is no bet- 
ter cultivation than to dig about the 
tree frequently early in the season until 
after the spring rains have ceased, Then 
where the hot sun commences to extract 
the moisture from the soil apply the 
mulch. This kind of cultivation is not 
considered practical for a large orchard 
because it is difficult to obtain sufficient 
material for mulching and because _ it 
leads to considerable hand labor that 
can be done much cheaper by horse cul- 
tivation. 

I wish to give a fair warning at the 
start; mulching once started must be 
kept up because it coaxes the roots near 
the surface where they would be de- 
stroyed, either by horse cultivation or 
by the hot sun if the mulch be allowed 
to run out, 

For a mulch cultivation, dig about the 
tree carefully with a hoe, or if the 
ground is in sod, work around the tree 
with a spade turning the sod over so it 
will rot. A round space should be thus 
dug up about four or five feet in diame- 
ter. This should be loosened up with 
a hoe or rake occasionally during the 
spring months, the sods pulled about 
and the ground made fine and mellow as 
possible. About the middle of May 
apply the mulch about six inches deep. 
It may consist of long barnyard ma- 
nure, leaves, weeds or grass cut frcm 
the fence corners or the roadside, or al- 
most any material that will hold the 
moisture, provided it will rot down, as 
part of the plan is to supply humus to 
the soil, which not only helps to retain 
moisture, but forms part of the chemi- 
cal laboratory that manufactures plant 
food for the support of the tree. 

In the fall, before the snow comes, 
the mulch that has not gone into the 
ground must be pulled away from the 
tree or the field mice will make nests in 
it and feed on the bark near the ground. 
These little orchard pests burrow roads 
under the snow often for long distances, 
their instinct leading them in the di- 
rection of the trees with surprising ac- 
curacy. To prevent their destructive 
work it is advisable to heap a mound of 
earth six or eight inches high about the 
trees where the mulch is removed. This 
is the simplest and best protection I 
have ever tried and it costs less than 
any other good protection. 

Early in the spring this mound should 
be removed and the ground about the 
tree again carefully worked by means of 
hand tools. After repeated hoeing, rak- 
ing, or digging, again apply the mulch 
as before. The ground between the trees 
may be left in sod with this kind of treat- 
ment without any danger of the trees 
becoming too dry. 

Trees treated in this manner are less 
liable to be bothered with insects than 
those cultivated in any other way. The 
reason for this is, the conditions imme- 
diately surrounding the tree are not fa- 
vorable to the propagation and develop- 
ment of injurious insects. The eggs of 
many of our meanest fruit tree enemies 
are deposited in the dry earth at or near 
the tree trunk or roots, These hatch 
out early in the season at the time we 
are digging them under and in other 
ways destroying them with out hand 
tools. The mulch protects myriads of 
insects that are not injurious and some 
of these prey upon the ones that we want 
to get rid of. 

Good productive soil that is moist is 
alive. That is, it is constantly working 
and changing by means of the different 
ferments, the bacteria, the continual 
movement of moisture and the burrow- 
ing of worms, grubs and other tenants 
of the ground. Insects prey upon each 
other to such an extent that they will 
prevent in many cases a destructive col- 
ony becoming too numerous, This is 
nature’s way of regulating these lower 
orders of life, but man has imposed cun- 
ditions that interfere with natural laws. 
Trees in their natural state in the woods 
are seldom injured by insects. But we 
plant trees and surround them with sod 
or cultivated earth, we thin out’ the 
branches until the leaves are no protec- 
tion to the trunk or roots, and we Kill 
the birds that would live on insects if we 
would allow them to do so. 

Mulching is simply restoring natural 
conditions to the soil immediately sur- 
rounding the tree, the most vital place 
because that is where the most of the 
small feeding roots are put out. Mulch- 
ing also attracts the birds. I have seen 
robins working like chickens about trees 
that were mulched, for an hour at a 
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SQUASHES, MELONS, and CUCUMBERS 


of the finest quality are quickly grown by using from 500 to 800 pounds per 
acre of Bradley’s Fertilizers at time of planting. 
It will greatly increase the crop to use 300 to 500 Ibs. more scattered broadcast 
in the rows and cultivated in soon after the plants are up. 
One season’s test will convince any market gardener that it pays to use 
BRADLEY’S on all of his crops. Be sure and use them this spring. 


FERTILIZERS 










I have seen them return day af- 
When they come 
the 


time. 
ter day to the task. 
around later after their share of 
fruit I never drive them away. 





Farm and Home Leaks. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I find in the average home at least one, 
sometimes more than one and often all 
of what I consider the greatest leaks 
which destroy the pleasures of life, 
namely: A leak in the house, barn, 
fuel shed, granary, cistern, set of kitch- 
en utensils and temper. 

A leak in the house which could have 
been mended with a few shingles has 
been known to ruin ceilings, carpets, fur- 
niture, and hasten the decay of a whole 
roof besides laying low several members 
in a single family with pneumonia, ty- 
phoid fever or malaria. 

A leaky barn is an abomination even 
to a wealthy farmer who does not feel 
the loss of a load of wet hay so much 
as the poor farmer will; and the amount 
of money paid out for veterinary treat- 
ment, or to replace a pet horse or fa- 
vorite cow which ate moldly feed, and 
had only damp beds through the sever- 
est weather, would have put a new roof 
on the barn. 

Our sympathy goes out to the farmer’s 
wife who is compelled to use wet fuel 
because of the leaks in the fuel house. 
A bundle of shingles does not cost a for- 
tune but if kept handy, will help to make 
one. 





The granary should be examined be- 
fore the grain is stored for the winter 
to see that no rat holes remain through 
which the grain may be eaten or carried 
away by rats or through which the “two 
legged rats” can thrust the hand and 
fill the handy grain sack which has been 
carelessly left. 

A tin can from which the solder has 
been melted is all that is needed to be 
tacked over holes. An examination of 
|the roof for the little leak which could 
|also be covered with an old tin can if 
/you have no shingles, is also necessary. 
| There are many reasons for repairing 
| the leaky cistern. The farm or home 
|without a good supply of water is handi- 
jcapped. The family, the stock, the poul- 
|try and buildings are all at a_ disad- 
| vantage. A leak in a cistern can be 





|dentist does a tooth and by pressing into 


|it a cement made by mixing with a lit- 
j tle water, one-fourth salt, one-fourth 
coal ashes and one-half lime; then plas- 
ter the mixture over and beyond the 
mended hole and allow to dry _ before 
turning the water in. This saves the 
expense of a stone-mason. 

Every household should own a sol- 
dering iron, a stick of solder and a bot- 
tle of acid or some rosin with which to 
mend the leaky kitchen utensils and also 
eaves about the building. Clean and 
brighten the tin by scraping and touch 
with the acid or powdered rosin; then 
drop the melted solder on and pass the 





iron over to form a smooth surface. 


fmended by drilling out the hole as a/} 


By following the advice given in this 
paper you will find that many of the 
leaks in the temper of each member of 
the home have disappeared. But, shoulda 
there still remain a few little leaks 
through which spring unkind words, ask 
the Giver of the blessings you do enjoy 
to stop them by aiding you to control 
that which is a part of our nature— 
temper.—Mrs. Sadie W. Fenton, In- 
diana. 

All true work is religion; and whatso- 
ever religion is not work may go and 
dwell among the Brahmins, Antinomi- 
ans, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will; 
with me it shall have no harbor. “Work 
is worship.”—Thomas Carlyle. 

With each new mind, a new secret of 
nature transpires; nor can the Bible be 
closed until the last great man is born.— 
| Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Most of the great things of the world 
|have been done in the face of the cry 
“impossible.” To the minds of his gen- 
erals, Napoleon’s plan to cross the Alps 
was sheer madness. To the court of 
Spain the plans of Columbus to discover 
a new world were folly incarnate. From 
a conventional standpoint the winning 
of American freedom was impossible, 
and so were nearly all the great deeds of 
history that thrill us most.—Lorimer. 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s receipt for suc- 
cess: ‘‘Work hard, deal honestly, be en- 
terprising, exercise careful judgment, 
advertise freely but judiciously, never 
despair, keep pushing on.” 
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HORTICULTURAL TOPICS. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: In con- 
nection with appreciation of Herbert 
Shearer’s “Nature Secrets” in May 
Fruit Grower I wish to give a few art 
pointers as to ways of imitating nature 
and taking advantage of contour. 

Artificial slope-—Nature has some law 
as to slope. Square edges will take up 
moisture if there is plenty, but they 
dry out first. The effect of drying is to 
cause cracking and this is toward the 
steep side. The soil never settles up 
when again wet. The size of the soil 
particles and their shape will have much 
to do with determining the final shap- 
ing of a mound or bank. Sod will avail 
something and so will means to main- 
tain a mulch and prevent firming of sur- 
face. Brush is nature’s means and so is 
gravel, but neither produces. Hence a 
suggestion of profit is needed with a 
method of preventing and _ reclaiming 
bare slopes and rocky points, or the im- 
practical is sure to be no remedy. In 
short an artificial slope can be useful 
if the means are taken to get and re- 
tain water into the soil near enough to 
the slope for it to be supplied through 
the natural way given by Shearer. A 
bank against a dry cellar wall will not 
keep moist like a lump of sugar in a 
little coffee, doubtless because both 
“capillary” and ‘‘film’’ moisture must de- 
pend on the association of the curved 
surfaces of soil particles with a certain 
amount of support coming from _ the 
“free water,” which physics shows to 
press in all directions and doubtless the 
curves with film and the spaces with 
capillary moisture offer a certain amount 
of resistance to the passage of free 
water, so where curves do not extend 
there will be no passing of water. In- 
stead of the cellar wall put an un- 
tramped strip of ground and the identi- 
cal soil that failed to grow grass will 
succeed with even greater artificial slope. 
The Horticultural Fenee.—On__—i the 
points, whether gravelly, bore or worn, 
at a point on the slope where fruit trees 
are safe from cold calms and in the area 
or zone of moving air, let there be a 
close net wire fence, rabbit, leaf, blade 
and humus tight. Below the fence build 
a sod wall so high as to hold the lowest 
wire. Above set trees close to the fence 
and train them on the fence, or set some 
twenty inches above and train them by 
pinching like a live screen along a walk 
is made. Use peach,cherry, plum, or pear, 
I have trained all, but pears only where 
limbs are held down on south side o0f 
tree. While young the trees may be 
aided by pole beans, to climb the wire 
and to furnish mulch in fall right on the 
ground, as well as to check the force of 
the wind across the point and for profit. 

The enclosed area may be pastured at 
intervals, a much more profitable way, 
seeing that stock so prefer the high 


points and when it dries or freezes the 
loose condition will cause washing 
rather than absorption. If the top of 
the point is formed the fence will catch 
and filter the wind and flood of the 
blades and husks as well as would a 
brush row, which might be added. To 
set such a point in trees requires much 
foresight as to cultivation, looks and 
shading.—J. P. Dickson. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT SPRAYING. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Will 
you kindly advise me fully in regard to 
the Bordeaux Mixture for young trees? 
Will it be necessary to spray these 
young trees which I planted last fall and 
| this spring and which are just commenc- 
| ing to leave out. They are from four to 
}six feet tall. If you would recommend 
|me to spray them this year, please for- 
| ward $1 worth of the Bordeaux Mixture 
| with full instructions for using. Would 
| you use the same for peach trees in case 
| a few of the peach trees live, as well as 
for the apple+trees? Would it be all 
right for chestnut and walnut and cherry 
| trees also?—B. L. Armstrong, Conn. 
| Reply: Under ordinary circumstances 
| it is not our practice to spray young 
|; trees as you mention with Bordeaux 
| mixture or with other mixtures. We do 
not spray unless there is some reason 
for spraying. If the trees are thrifty 
and growing vigorously they .need no 
spraying. But if the leaves are attacked 





if plant lice or other insects attack the 
tree, then we spray at once, to destroy 
the germs of fungus or to destroy the 
insects. If a man should take his gun 
in hand to protect his place from ma- 


at. If you spray your trees. without 
any reason for so doing, you would be 
like the man who fired off his gun before 
he saw anything doing injury. 


trees recently transplanted, and older | 


is done to protect the fruit as well as | 
the foliage. Sometimes the fruit of | 
grape vines is attacked with rot, inj} 
which case Bordeaux mixture should be | 
applied in early summer and continued | 
at intervals. Apple orchards are al- 
ways infested with insects that injure | 
the fruit and often destroy the foliage, | 
therefore apple orchards or bearing age | 
are sprayed every year, the first spray- 
ing being done before the leaves start, 
and the second as soon as the blossom- 
ing period is over. This question of 
spraying requires considerable investi- 
gation and experience in order to master 
it completely. When you need any par- 
ticular advice on this subject you should 
address your experiment stations, one 
is located at Mansfield, the other at New 
Haven. We do not have Bordeaux mix- 








grown grass as to pack the ground on 








How to Cure Rheumatism and | 
Neuralgia. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer recently 
contained an account of a most remark- 
able discovery that will cure any form 
of rheumatism or neuralgia in a mar- 
velously short time without causing any 
discomfort whatever, which is indorsed 
by seventy prominent people who could 
find no relief by other means. It was 
tested in hundreds of old chronic cases 
before being made public and leaves no 
room for doubt. The Inquirer wired its 
correspondent to obtain details regard- 
ing its use whereby any may avail them- 
selves of its marvelous benefits at home. 
Any sufferer can have the above article 
and full particulars free by sending their 
address to Dr. Stephenson, 4-5 Irvington 


ture for sale. It is better made fresh at 
home.—Editor G. F. G,. 





Fruit Notes from Indiana.—The fruit 
trees have just passed the blooming 
stage. There is a good prospect for 
cherries and plums. Many apples had 
only a little show of bloom. Peach buds 
were all killed in December. Wickson 
plums were all winter-killed but other 
Japan plums are all right. Berry plan- 
tations are in rather bad shape. Colum- 
bian and Shaffer’s raspberries are not 
hardy here. I have a young apple 
orchard two years set, containing fifty 
varieties, including Bismarck, Trans- 
parent and other early bearing varieties, 
but the Banana and Missouri were the 
only ones to show bloom this spring.— 
F. Moffitt, Ind. 








St., Boston, Mass. 





Green’s Fruit Grower can secure for 
its readers reduced rates on most news- | 
Ppapens and magazines: Write us for 
rates on the periodicals you wish to take. | 








Start R ight. 
Success depends upon it. 
With the “incomparable” 


‘Bordeaux 
NOZZLE, 


and one of our ‘‘World’s best” spraying outfits, 
you will save 75 per cent of the usual loss from in- 
sects,and disease. We save money for * 

ou. Makes Emulsion while pumping. s 

ills insects and lice on chickens and 
animals. Made only by 

THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
Tweive varieties of sprayers. Write 
for our booklet treating of all kinds 
of diseases and insects. Sent free. , 

Write us or our Western Agents. 
Menion & Hubbell, Chicago, Ils. 





















| Owners of peach trees ougnt immediate- 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
ly to cut them back. Trees, otherwise, 
will surely lose their vigor—partly be- 
cause of the effects of the severe winter 
—and never again will bear the best 
fruit. Nor will they live out half their 
allotted days—which is 40 years or 
more if cut back annually, or at least 
every other year. Only the larger 
branches absolutely require pruning back 
but it is better to cut the smaller 
branches also, particularly if as large as 
a lead pencil. Top back the branches 
of young trees about one-half their 
length. Older trees cut back to where 
branches are about one-half inch in 
diameter. Cut out every dead branch— 
it is a far greater tax on the vitality of 
the tree than if it were alive. “Tree 


butchers,”’ by slashing off nearly the en- 
tire top, cutting branches of 2 or 3 inches 
in diameter often ruin peach 
Stark Brothers. 


trees.— 





with fungus, turning partially yellow, or | 


rauding animals, he would not fire off |able demands. 
the gun until he saw something to shoot |band threatens to go away and Stay; 


You | bright again, he kisses her and the trou- 
should make a distinction between young ble is all over. 


trees that are bearing fruit. Spraying | on the bobolink. 








CURRANT WINE. 

Mr. Charles A. Green: In compliance 
with request I asked a friend from Ken- 
tucky if he would kindly give me the 
formulae for making currant wine: 

Per barrel: 

20 gals. juice. 

20 gals. rainwater. 

90 pound best sugar, 
One-quarter barrel: 

5 gals juice. 

5 gals. rainwater. 

25 pounds sugar. 

If one half the quantity is required 
reduce one-half and less in proportion. 

The currants are put in small tubs and 
squeezed out by hand, care being taken 
to pick out all green currants, they must 
be full ripe. The currants should not 
be heated. Put in a well-seasoned 
whisky barrel, cover bung with netting 
and tilt the barrel slightly so that the 
lees will work out. This wine ca. be 
kept in the attic, as it is adapted to a 
warm temperature. After a period of 
ninety days it can be drawn off, put into 
another barrel and set aside to ripen. 

This wine when three years old, says 
the expert, has the taste and bouquet of 
a choice Maderia wine.—W. H. Walton. 





A lady subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower who does not sign her name, is 
far away in the country where she finds 
our paper a welcome guest. She takes 
pleasure in noting down every day her 
experiences, annoyances, her pleasures 
and the most important events, sending 
them to our editor. She mentions the 
death of the first baby and the grief of 
the young mother whose husband treated 
her badly and of the subsequent death 
of the mother. Speaking of her love 
for her husband she says: “He knows 
{but little how much I love him,” and yet 
| he is eccentric, and some times raves 
about the house in a distressing man- 
|ner, desiring to smash the organ with 
lan ax, then she yields to his unreason- 
Some times the _ hus- 





'then she has a long crying spell and 
falls upon her knees praying for peace; 
{then he comes back and everything is 


She speaks of the article in our paper 
Yes, the bobolink has 
a good character and is good to his 
mate and to his young, and his mate is | 
not jealous but allows him to communi- 
cate freely with other birds of the field 
and wood, and to have all the nice ber- 
ries and other things he desires to eat. 
Why do not husbands and wives. get 
along as well as the bobolink and other 
birds and their mates who ever seem 
so happy? She enjoys reading the poe- 
try that appears in Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er. There are many people who are 
like her in this respect, and yet many 
claim that poetry is not appreciated in 
this busy age. Doubtless women are 
more sentimental and more inclined to 
poetry than men, whose sentiments are 
somewhat blunted with business cares 
and anxieties. She writes this note 
about buying beef: Select that which 
is of clear cherry red color, the fat 
should be of light straw color, the meat 
should be streaked throughout with fat. 
Ox meat is the sweetest, most juicy and 
most economical. When meat pressed 
with the finger rises up quickly it is 
prime, but it the dent disappears slowly 
or remains it is inferior. The tender- 
loin and sirloin are the choice parts. It 
is cheaper to buy porterhouse than sir- 
loin since it has less’ bone. Rump 
steak and round have to be pounded to 
make them tender and has the best fla- 
vor. She says she reads two chapters 
in the Bible every day and in this way 
has read the Bible through twice. 





A. T. Maxey, of Illinois, writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower that he has succeeded well 
by planting corn in his young orchard. 
By giving the corn careful cultivation he 
has kept the trees in good growing con- 
dition.. He planted a hill of corn three 
feet south of each apple tree, to shade 
the trunk of the tree from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, which during July 
and August might have done serious in- 
jury in his Southern locality. He 
hand-hoed every tree and hill of corn 
every ten days. The corn made a good 


COMPANION. 







A Home Cure for Cancer. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent 
and years of labor exerted, to discover 
the cause and perfect a cure for that 
terrible disease, Cancer. The cause ig 
only interesting from a scientific stand- 
point, and from the fact that it might 
lead to discovery of a cure. The cure 
is a vital problem. Success has at- 
tended the efforts so far of but one con- 
cern, the Dr. D. M. Bye Co., these emi- 
nent specialists have perfected a com- 
bination of oils which have wonderful 
effects on diseased tissue, leaving un- 
harmed the sound. The oils are mild 
and safe, and can be used at home in 
most cases. Don’t trifle with death: 
write at once for free books giving par- 
ticulars. Address Dr. D. M. Bye Co., 
Box 325, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A FAC-SIMILE OF MEDAL 

AWARDED TO 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By the Pan-American Exposition for a 
superior exhibit of Corsican Straw- 
berries and Red Cross Currants. 




















The Pan-Am. also conferred a diploma 
to Green’s Nursery Co., setting forth the 
fact that the award had been made for 


| such an exhibit on the recommendation of 


a superior jury. 


Baskets 
and 
Veneers 
Send for Price 


List and 
Circular. 


W. WEBSTER BASKET CO., Charlotte, Monroe Co., N Y. 
BERRY BOXES AND 
= CRATES. 















Wire Stapled Machine 
made Berry Baskets made 
over forms, insuring them 
to be uniform in size, and 
they are neat, light, and 
~ durable. Made from bass- 
wood, poplar, and maple. Price, $2 50 per M ; in 10,000 
lots at $2.40 per M. Send 2 cent a, for sample and 
circulars. A EW REASH 
Mahoning Co. New Springfield, Ohio. 


Berry Boxes 
and Baskets 


Fruit and | 

Vegetable 

Packs es of 

every kind. Send for catalogue. 

New Albany Box & Basket Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 











Machine made Berry Bas- 
kets with staple in bottom, 
also, machine made Peach 
Baskets. Write for our 
Catalogue FREE. 


WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
Box 431. Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Also, BEEKEEPERS’ SvupP- 
PLIES. Why not order now 
and get the discount allow- 
ed on winter orders. Price 
list FREE. Address, 


Berlin Fruit Box Co. 


Beriin Heicuts, Erte County Onto. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














crop and the trees made a growth of 
from 2 to 3 feet. He lost only three 
trees out of 350 planted. The land had 
been in clover two years previous to 
planting the trees. He says that the 
hoe is one of the best tools ever made 
for making young trees grow. 

Our editor will add that on rich soil 
it may be well to grow corn for the 
first year or two, but he considers pota- 





R x 
t 
Wy ae 
q Mio SEND FOR ILLUSTRATEOI/FR 


Write WELLS HIGMAN CO., tor Berry 
Boxes and Fruit Packages. 





toés a better crop for a young orchard. 
After an orchard has been planted four 
or five vears, the owner had better stop 
growing any kind of farm crops if he 


We Start You in Business. 


6c in stamps will bring you sample of our goods and full 
particulars. Tur I. L. Perry CiGar Co., Belfast, Me. 





desires the best welfare of his orchard. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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CORRESPONDENCE CONTINUED. 


After that date the trees should have all 
the soil has to offer in the way of plant 
food. Those who feel that they cannot 
devote the entire land to an apple orch- 
ard, where the trees are two rods apart, 
during the years when the trees are not 
expected to bear fruit, should plant be- 
tween each row of apple trees a row 
of peach trees, expecting that the peach 
trees will bear several crops of fruit, and 
can be dug out and burned just before 
the apple orchard comes into full bear- 
ing. Or crops of corn, potatoes, or other 
farm products can be grown between the 
rows of apple trees the longest way in 
narrow strips, leaving 6 or 8 feet on each 
side nearest the trees where any farm 
crops are growing. 





J. A. Combs asks Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er for information about budding peach 
trees. Peach pits are planted by nur- 
serymen early in the fall, the earlier the 
better. The next season the peach seed 
begins to grow, and by the latter part 
of August or the ist of September, are 
large enough to bud. The bud is_ in- 
serted within three inches of the sur- 
face of the ground, the same as other 
trees are budded, and bound with raffia 
string. After about two weeks the raf- 
fia is cut away and the bud remains 
dormant until the following season, 
when the entire top of each seedling tree 
is cut off within two inches of the bud. 
This bud begins to grow vigorously and 
by fall forms a tree which is sold by 
nurserymen, making a full size in one 
season’s growth. On some soils and 
during severe winters the peach buds are 
injured and do not grow, therefore often 
a nurseryman often does not get 1-4 and 
some times not 1-3 of the buds to live. 
These geedling trees in which the bud 
has died are destroyed by nurserymen 
and not budded again, but if you have 
a few trees in your garden for experi- 
ment, you can cut them off to the ground, 
allowing one shoot to grow and _ bud 
again as above. Be careful not to use 
a rounded fruit bud in budding. Select 
buds that are leaf buds, These are slim 
and pointed. 





Green’s Fruit Grower and Home Com» 
panion: I enclose $1.00 for Green’s 
Fruit Grower for five years. I could 
not get along very well without your pa- 
per. It is the best publication that God 
has ever inspired any man to publish. I 
have never read a paper that interested 
me as much as Green’s Fruit Grower. I 
have been taking it for two years and 
have preserved every issue carefully. I 
had the first year’s issue bound in book 
form. Your paper is worth preserving, 
since it is not like a newspaper that is 
stale and out of date when a week old. 
There are many useful hints and much 
information on every page. I send the 
names of fruit-growers in this locality 
who I think will subscribe for your 
paper.—Arthur Schroeder, Iowa. 





Dr. Robert Muir of New York asks 
Green’s Fruit Grower if any injury will 
result to large soft maple trees that are 
used to support telegraph poles, by hav- 
ing a supporting wire stretched from 
the telegraph pole to the body of the 
trees. 

Our reply is, that we do not think 
such wires will injure the trees, since 
boards are placed back of the wires so 
they cannot cut into the bark of the 
maples, and since no electricity passes 
through these stay wires, which are sim- 
ply intended to support the telegraph 
poles. I have heard of shades trees be- 
ing injured where a live telegraph or 
telephone wire passed through the 
trees or were attached to them. 





Samuel H. James, of Mound, La., is a 
large and successful grower of pecans, 
having large and profitable orchards of 
these delicious nuts. He informs 
Green’s Fruit Grower that his success 
in growing pecans is being used by un- 
scrupulous tree agents to enable them to 
sell inferior varieties or seedlings as large 
improved varieties of the pecan. He 
says that these agents are reporting 
that the trees they sell will bear fruit in 
a short time after planting, while Mr. 
James’s experience is that the pecan 
bears little fruit at 8 or 10 years, and 
that it never becomes a profitable invest- 
ment until after 18 years. He says that 
over 100,000 common wild pecan _ trees 
have been dug from the woods and sold 
for improved varieties during the past 
few years, and he desires the co-operation 
of the agricultural press in suppressing 
this imposition. 





Back issues of Green’s Fruit Grower 
for sale, 10 copies postpaid for 10 cents. 
These are the former style, large pages. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Roch- 








HORTICULTURAL WORK JUNE. 


By the first of June most of the vege- 
table seeds planted in April or May, and 
the fruit plants transplanted during those 
months, will be well started into growth 
and should have all the assistance that 
the grower can reasonably give, that 
they may push forward rapidly in the 
best growing month of the year. At the 
same time that useful plants are mak- 
ing meérvelous growths, weeds and grass 
are springing up and making desperate 
efforts to rob the useful plants of their 
moisture and nutriment. We can en- 
courage the growth of desirable plants 
in various ways, by artificial irrigation, 
by top dressing them with a quick acting 
fertilizer and by frequent stirring of the 
surface. Irrigation is too expensive to 
pay in this vicinity, I think. When I 
was a boy it was a common practice 
among farmers, to top-dress their corn 
and potatoes, and some of the garden 
vegetables, with plaster, otherwise called 
gypsum. In those days, as soon as the 
young blades of corn began to show 
themselves, boys and men started across 
the corn field, with pails or bags of 
plaster, from which they dropped a little 
on each hill. A handful would generally 
supply half a dozen hills. After hoeing, 
the operation was repeated, and it was 
believed and proven, too, that it pro- 
moted growth, but after following this 
practice many years, they began to lose 
confidence in its efficacy, and I think 
it is now generally abandoned in this 
section, at least. Probably top-dressing 
with the three prominent plant foods— 
nitrogen, phorphorus and potash might 
have some effect, but they can be ap- 
plied more economically before planting 
and transplanting than after. 

Another practice long followed and still 
continued is that of assisting useful 
plants in their struggle with weeds and 
grass, by destroying the latter and stir- 
ring the soil between the cultivated 
plants so as to retain the moisture 
around their roots, admit the gases of 
the atmosphere, and, by pulverizing the 
soil, aid in the release of its plant-food. 
This cultivation can mostly be done with 
a good modern cultivator, supplemented 
by the hoe. Where the rows are very 
straight and of sufficient distance apart, 
the cultivator will do nearly all the work 
and the hoe, in skillful hands, will soon 
finish it. It is also quite important to 
have a well trained horse and an expert 
hand to manage the cultivator. Hand- 
ling the cultivator so as to do the most 
thorough work is quite an art. An ex- 
pert cultivator will hold the handles of 
the implement so as to run the teeth 
very near to the plants without cutting 
off the roots or covering the leaves. 
Strawberries are the most difficult of all 
fruit plants to keep clean, consequently 
great effort should be made to clean 
them out thoroughly in the beginning 
before runners have started. On a fruit 
farm or even in a fruit garden, the culti- 
vator should have no rest during the 
month of June, and the shoe blade 
should be kept bright and sharp. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants, goose- 
berries, grapes, and, in fact, all kinds of 
fruit trees and plants should be well 
cleaned early in June and frequently 
during the remainder of the season. The 
surface of the soil should not be allowed 
to become dry and baked, but should be 
kept mellow by cultivation. 

But the month of June is not, by the 
horticulturist, devoted exclusively to the 
cultivation of plants, for during that 
month we begin to enjoy the first fruits 
of the season and those nut the least de- 
licious of fruits. Perhaps it is the more 
heartily enjoyed because it is the first. 
I think that if a consensus of opinion of 
consumers could be taken, a large ma- 
jority would pronounce the strawberry 
the best of fruits. It generally begins to 
ripen in the vicinity of Rochester, about 
the middle of June or a few days before. 
I have known it to be picked in Western 
New York the first of June, but that 
was a rare exception. The season here 
rarly extends over three weeks and it is 
a busy time for the fruit grower. In 
really hot weather a strawberry planta- 
tion should be picked over every day, 
otherwise there will be some decayed 
berries gathered, which will infect others 
in the box before they reach consumers. 
If you have well-trained, trusty pickers, 
it will pay to have them assort the 
berries, as they pick them, keeping a 
box on every picking stand to receive the 
inferior fruit, those that are undersized 


IN 


by imperfect pollination. The next ques- 
tion has reference to boxes; have those 
that hold a quart, even measure. For 
years past our markets have been flooded 
with boxes holding less than a quart, 
which is unsatisfying to consumers and 
undoubtedly diminishes consumption. 
Two or three years since a bill was pass- 
ed in the New York legislature relating 
the number of cubic inches in a quart 
berry box and affixing quite a severe 
penalty for selling a short quart without 
stamping the word “short” in a conspic- 
uous place on the measure. The result 
has been that nearly all the strawberries 
brought into the Rochester market by 
home growers are in boxes marked 
“short” and consumers are obliged to 
take them in that way or to go without. 
No one knows how many go without 
who would purchase were they sure of 
getting full measure. Strict honesty on 
the part of those growing and marketing 
berries not only ccntributes to a clear 
conscience and self-respect, but also 
proves the best policy.—P. C. Reynolds. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


It is with both regret and pleasure that 
we announce to the readers of Garden 
and Farm that we have sold that publi- 
cation to the proprietor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. It is with regret because we 
hesitate to part with such a_ splendid 
array of friends as are the subscribers 
to Garden and Farm, as well as the sub- 
scribers to The American Girl, which 
publication was merged into Garden and 
Farm several months ago. It is with 
pleasure because we are glad that the 
publication into which Garden and Farm 
is to be merged, is a most excellent 
medium of highest character. Our other 
publication interests are so large and 
varied that we deemed it wise to sell 
Garden and Farm, and knowing the ex- 
cellent character of Green’s’ Fruit 
Grower and that it occupies a field quite 
similar to that occupied by Garden and 
Farm, we consider our subscribers for- 
tunate to fall into such good company. 
It seemed the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment that could be made for all parties 
concerned. All. subscréption arrearages 
due from subscribers to Garden and 
Farm or The American Girl, should be 
paid to the publishers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower and all remittances made direct 
to that publication at Rochester, New 
York, 





The American Farmer Co., 
J. N. Garver, Mer. 





The tramp—Could you tell me, sir, how 
I can find work? 

Bilyums—Sure; buy an automobile and 
try to keep it in running order!—Balti- 
more Herald. 





It is better to be seventy years young 
than forty years old.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 





THE APIARY 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that excellent 
and handsome illustrated magazine, 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
We send a free sample copy,a Book on Bee Culture, and 
book on Bee Supplies, to ali who name this paper. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A Spraying Solution made by dissolving 
in cold water Black Soluble Insecticide 
Soap, the proportion of soap varying to 
suit the case, will effectively rid your 
trees, shrubs and flowers of any insects 
with which they may be infected, and 
quickly restore them to their normal 
healthy condition. It is easily prepared, 
pleasant to use and the only known in- 
secticide which will actually destroy every 
insect pest, even the San Jose louse. If 
your seedsman does not sell it, send to 


V. Casazza & Bro., 
190-192 Prince Street, 


2 oa: 
PRICES REDUCED is: 


$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
$5.00 Quaker ** ye 3.50 each 
~ -” e 6.10 each 


$10.00 

$1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65e 

Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
Free with all ‘* Quakers.” 





men, a onder- 
ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 
World M’f'g Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


















ALL MY: O 
Wouldn’t you liketosay that about 
your farm, your home, etc.! It’s 
easy on our prices terms. Our 

, Illustrated Real Estate Cata- 

we tells how, how big and where. 

~P N LAND & IMP. CO., 
SALISBURY, MD. 



























[YOU'LL BE SORRY 


WHEN IT RAINS 


YOU DONT HAVE 
p’,, /,, THE GENUINE 








— TO 
So SS3 KEEP YOU DRY. 
MADE FOR WET WORK 
IN BLACK AND YELLOW 


SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
AND BACKED BY OUR GUARANTEE. » 
A. Jd. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 














Green’s 


Se 
Set Out This Summer will bear a Full Crop next Spring. 


a clear gain of one year over the 
more than the slight difference in first cost. 


Pot-Grown Strawbe 


tant parts of the United States and C; d 





larger they 











ester, N. Y. 


or that have hard spots on them, caused 





Our Potted Plants Keep on Growing. 


before September rsth, they will grow into fine plants and bear a full crop of luscious fruit the next spring, being 
“ground layer’’ plants usually supplied by others, which is certainly worth much 


checks their wth; the earlier the pot-grown 
grow and the more they will produce the next spring. 


We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but only such as may be fairly considered the best of ex- 
isting sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knock 


i t , and her straw 
Potted Strawberry Plants rine be planted in summer, "We pack in new market 
baskets, as light as possible. You pay express charges. Send for list of varieties and prices. 


ORDER NOW.—We will be ready to ship July 25th. 


GREEN'S MURDERY G0., Rochester, jl. Y. 


POT-GhOW} 
virawWberry 


al 


You Can Gaina 
Year’s Growth 


Pot- Read 
Grown for : by Planting 
Plant Shipment Potted Plants. 


st 


They will be ready on and after 
July 25th, and if set out any time 


Plants are much superior to the ordinary ground layers usually 
sold, as there is no loss of fine roots in taking them up, and they can be shipped safely to dis- 
and be transplanted at any season, and it scarcely 


lants can be planted after August Ist, the 


off. The best method of shipment is by express. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 











THE ‘“‘STANDARD’’ WASHER 


SENT FREE ON 30 DAYS TRIAL. 


Has ball bearings, dou- . 
d It is better late than never—but the 


ble rotary motion, an 








o| the washboard. Easier t 
| operate, and washes clea 











?-. 


Easy payments. 


. once for illust’d circular. 


“I received your Standard Washer and after a thorough trial 


Iam more than pleased with the rp It is all 4 — 
ended it to be. y th year old daughter can run the mach- 4 ; 
menced it to De. My tare Pches."—-Mis. Clinton Douth, Con-| 00d men in other churches than my 


neautville, Pa 


* lez i dard Washer. Find it as rep- 
1 am well pleased with the Standar Pi os misguided. 


resented—truly the woman's friend.”—Mrs. Jesse F. Mow 
Montgomery, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WIARD /IFG. CO., East Avon, N. Y 


is a perfect substitute for 


in shortest time. No mon- 
ey required in advance. 
Send at 





How To Succeed. 
Notes from ‘“‘Success,’’ Used by Permission. 





clerk who acted on the assertion is now 
o| hunting for another job. 
n Honesty is the best policy—but the 
man who views it as policy will bear a 
reasonable amount of watching. 

We may all be poor worms of the dust, 
but, thank heaven, there is a chance for 
all of us to be glowworms. 

I sometimes admit that there may be 


own, but it is strange how they can be 
Pride goeth before a fall—but the an- 


nals of ‘“‘shodocracy”’ proclaim that it 
*| frequently goes so far before that the fall 











never overtakes it. 
| A man must possess real merit if his 
|intimate associates thoroughly respect 





(NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ C. WHITE, Brown, Buff and Rose | 
S. Comb White Leghorns; mated pairs | test of constant handling. 
breeding. Mr. and 


for sale, ready for 
Mrs. S. Rider, Maryland, N. Y. 


ARM FOR SALE—65 acres, in Orange | 
county, near Port Jervis, N. Y.; good | 
buildings, water, orchard; A-1 market for | not. 


poultry, dairy, ete.; good fruit situation 


ice, wi and live stock, $2,500; pos- 
price, with tools a Vonder, 522 Summer | hope for them. 


session at once. J, 
avenue, Newark, N° J. 


~ XPERIENCED wine and brandy maker | peculiarly alluring kind, as 


reference | , rere i 
P. O. Box 151, | could be overcome as easily as those of 


wants a position; good 
given. Apply to C. A. &., 
Fruithurst, Alabama. 


) ero BARGAINS—For sale. 


west Missouri farms are the best on 
Choice improved farms for sale at 
R. Gregory & Co., 


earth! € 
reasonable prices. ] } 
Craig, Holt county, Missouri. 


yy HIRTEEN EGGS one dollar. 


Leghorns, _ Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 
Pekin Ducks. Superior stock. A. L. Cary, 
Lewis, Ohio. 


for sale; a strong rich loam; lies high 
orchards, 
plums and apples, % in 
full bearing; 18 acres of basket willows, 
very valuable; buildings first class; located 
3 miles from Lyons, 1% miles from R. R. 
siding. For particulars inquire of C. A. 


} IGH LAND FRUIT FARM of 167 acres 


and rolling; has 65 acres of 


peaches, pears, 


Goetzman, Lyons, N. 


A’ ONGOLIAN, English Pheasants, $1.75 
N setting; Golden Pheasants, $4.50 set- 
ting; Hamburgs, Anconas, R. I. Reds, In- 
dianrunner Ducks, all Game, ee aamawe 

ave- 


tams, etc., 85e setting; Fantails v 
meyer’s) all colors, $1.85 pair; Fancy Pig- 
eons, Ring Doves; illustrated catalogue; 
directions raising Pheasants, exchanges, 
breeding points, etc., 10c. Ferd. Sudow, 
Amityville, New York. Wanted—Pigeons, 
Fantails, Poultry, Pheasants. 


XHIBITION Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Excellent layers. Fine poultry. Eggs, 
$2.00 per 15; $3.50 per 30. 
per 100. Sherman Sanderson, Lunenburg, 
Worcester Co., Mass. 


| oo YOUR NAME in our Poultry 


Directory and receive sample poultry 


day. Only 


papers, catalogues, etc., every 
irectory Co., 


ten cents silver. Poultry 
Goshen, Ind. 
OSE COMB White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White and Silver Wyandottes, 
15 eggs, $1.00; 39, $2.00. Rouen Duck eggs, 
$1.00 per Ul. Mullbery Poultry Farm, 
Poneto, Ind. 
INGLE COMB Buff Leghorns, 15 eggs 
$1.50; single comb White Leghorns, 
yhite Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, 15 eggs $1.00. Norman Petrie, 
Lafargeville, N. Y. 
ARRED Plymouth Rocks 
Brahmas’ eggs, $1.00 per 15. 
sale at all times. R. Whitaker, 
Mich. 
EGGS $1. Full blood R. C. and §. C. 
Brown Leghorns and American 
Dominiques. Send express money order or 
registered letter. Wilson Moorhead, Lutz- 
ville, Pa. 
m EGGS 7ic., 30 $1.25, White Wyandotte, 
° 1 R. C. W. Leghorn, Lt. Brahma and 
B. B. R. G. Bantam. White Holland Turkey 
$1.50 per doz. Belgian Hares $1.00 per pair 
anew. Julius Mills, Hume, Allegany Co., 


and Light 
Stock for 
Dryden, 


SECRETS OF THE NURSERY BUSI- 
NESS AND HINTS TO FRUIT GROW- 
ERS, is the title of a new publication, illus- 
trated with hundreds of photographs of 
nurseries, orchards, and berry fields, printed 
on elegant paper. Sent by mail, post paid, 
for 10 cents. Address, Charles A. Green, 
Rochester, N. Y 


a G0 MACH AXOBOWEL 

L TROUBLES. 
C, H. BOWAN, NORTH MILWAUKER, WIS. 

WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 
and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, - $7.25 
Pej) With Rubber Tires, $15.00. I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 
os Ze tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
X77, catalogue. Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct. 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. M. BOOB, Cincinnati, 0. 


Grafting Wax For Sale. 


We offer a superior quality of grafting 
wax in packages of one half-pound, or one 
pound, by mail, post-paid, at 
30c. for half pound and Soc. for 

pound packages. 














By express we can sell this grafting wax 
at 35c per pound. Remember that postage 
costs us l6c per pound. Address 


GREEN'S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





North- | yield to them. But he seems to make no 


Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb Brown 


Incubator eggs $9.00| offend in this way, and who thus make 


him. Only genuine coin can endure the 


All human society naturally divides 
itself into two classes; those who agree 
with me in opinion, and those who do 
; Some of the latter are merely mis- 
‘| guided; they mean well, and so there is 


If my faults, instead of being of a 
they are, 


| my neighbor, I am sure that I would 


effort against his inexcusable infirmities. 
This is why I reprehend my neighbor. 
He deserves no sympathy. 

It is hard to believe that another man’s 
troubles are as serious as he considers 
them. In all the ages during which the 
Book of Job has been read, it is probable 
that the underlying thought in the 
minds of most readers has been one of 
wonder that Job could have made such 
a fuss about mere boils. There have 
been exceptions, of course—those who 
happened to be similarly afflicted when 
they read the book. 





Most of us have sensitive spots, or 
sore spots, which we guard very jealous- 
ly. They may be caused by ugliness of 
face, deficient education, lack of culture 
or manners, timidity, or ignorance of 
etiquette; but, whatever they are, we 
do not like to have them uncovered, ir- 
ritated, or paraded before the world; and 
we respect it by withdrawing our friend- 
ship, regard, or respect from those who 


their presence dreaded. We instinctive- 
ly like tactful people, because with them 
we are not all the time on nettles, afraid 
that they may uncover the skeleton of 
the past, or rake up some bit of unfor- 
tunate family history, or touch any other 
of our sore spots. We like to be with 
them, because they are agreeable. Their 
words do not grate upon our nerves, or 
irritate our sensitiveness. 





These belated sowers are on every 
| hand. Sometimes they struggle hard to 
| overcome their handicaps, to meet the 
urgent present need by stealing time 
| from sleep or recreation, to learn that 
which wil redeem them from mediocrity. 
Sometimes they stifle their longings and 
| revel in gold-bought luxury and princely 
vices. They have succeeded by money- 
rating, but in their hearts they sadly and 
bitterly know that they have failed; 
there is gall in their every cup of nectar. 
Sometimes these wasters of the spring- 
time are ground beneath the wheels of 
poverty, unable to gain even material 
comfort, despair being their only portion. 
Sometimes they are mocked by high 
position, where their shortcomings are 
}in the public eye and the public print, 
| and the humiliation goads them to des- 
peration. Whatever their final fate, 
| business success or business failure, the 
|memory of their wasted seedtime, the 
| misspent spring, mars every act. 














Professor H. E. Van Deman writes us 
that he does not consider the Anjou a 


valuable variety for orcharding. He says| DAN’L,. G TRENCH «& CO., - - - 


it blows off easily and is not a prolific 


Gold. 


Written for Greens Fruit Grower by Laura 


mith. 
Gold, gold, gold, 
recious nuggets, hoards untold, 
Stretching far as eye can see. 
Come and gather now with me. 
The gold, gold, gold. 
See, see, see, 
From all base alloy it’s free, 
Freshly coined from nature’s mint, 
Precious harvest without stint, 
Of gold, gold, gold. 
Look, look, look, 
In the meadow by the brook, 
Where the sparkling waters run, 
Glistens in the noonday sun, 
The gold, gold, gold. 
There, there, there, 
ich and poor alike may share, 
Of the treasure as it shines 
In the Dandelion mines, 








Is ULPHON 
YTOBACCO. SOAP 


PATENT 


KILLS BUGS AND INSECTS 


In the Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


Unsw for rose bushes and small fruit trees. A 
werful fertilizer, giving new life to plants; non- 
Cjerteus and absolutely safe to handle. 
A SUPERIOR INSECTICIDE. 
Used by thousands with most satisfactory results. 
Buy it now of your an. If not for sale by 
him, send us his name eae i i hennemd 
ng this paper; we will mail you a tria Z. © 
sufficient for 11-2 gallons prepared solution. * 


Larkin Soup ©. | 


Chemists, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Of gold, gold, gold. ee, : ieee > 
"ane Se te - BERRY GROWERS iii, tic vin so. 
eac r a name and address on them. Samples and prices for the asking. 
a “Address, THOMPSON “The Printer,” 

Gas tar has proved a practical and in-}|—__——S S. W. Oswego, N. Y. 
expensive remedy against peach tree LA DI Sg | on new, —— sofa 
borers. The experiments at Cornell by s pillows at home. $8.00 to $15 
: . k) i i . H hold Mfg. 9 

Prof. M. V. Slingerland have shown con- | Brie zeinatezial furnished, penne iniaal 
clusively that this material can be ap- | 7 —————__—_ : 
; > . n Removed at home. A safe and sure 
plied to trees over two years old with ANY SCA remedy mailed for 50 cents, Address, 
perfect safety. Prof. Johnson, of Mary- . C, FOSTER, Box 501, Sabula, Iowa. 

land, has used it on peach trees four to! @ms, 


. : CURED BY ABSORPTION. No knife 
six years old with perfect results. The or plaster. Book free. T. M. 
ew p@ CiarkE, M.D., Springfield,Mass. 


application was made in a Blue Ridge 


mountain orchard about July 10th, and 
Itching Eczema, all skin diseases cured. I cure when physi- 


only an occasional worm was found in a 
block of 700 trees the following Septem- 
ber. In an adjoining orchard about the | cians and patent medicines fail. 32,000 patients testify to truth 
& : f at Send 6 for trial W. A. BULLAR 
of above. n cts. for trial treatment. a . D 
same age, the creatures were abund-| 33: Theodore Street, DETROIT, MICH. ; 
ant, two to eight being taken from each Seibennitsickabanin's bieutiful 
A Z easan oca t 
tree. The tar gas treatment is so simple Farm No. 46. . minutes walk to We qnter. Ces 
: . Fy of our best bargains. escription from 
there is no good reason | why it should HAWLEY & BUTLER, Springfield, Mass. 
not be universally used in the near fu- 


. ‘ : ss : to travel for old-estab. 
ture. Orchardists who have not tried N Wanted tg oR mend 
it should procure a small quantity from & expenses, No previous ex peri- 
the nearest source, and test it on a few | ence needed. W. B. HOUSE. 1020 Race St., Phila., Pa.t 
trees at first. There is iffer- ¢ 

ot es a: 2 a OMBINATION DIPPER ® YSEEVE tc 
ence in gas tar from various factories, # quit FREE AGENTS. 5 Rapid SELLERS. ed 
and it should, in all cases, be tested be- snares tease ahem 
fore being extensively used in a large STOCK 


orchard. One application put on with a SCALES 
brush early in July will last until late| 15 & up. nee oL 


fall and keep out the borers. No ma- 

2 ; ON A WEEK 
terial has been found to give such satis- | MEN or WOMEN, ? ih.) $20 ind txrenses 
factory results as gas tar, but it should | To preci pd King Le eae 

sweet m or cream in two mi es. « UO. . 
not be used on young trees the first] G, station U, Chicago. oi — 
SALARY. No previous ex- 


year. The tar should be put on early in — 
* . : e 

July or even earlier to be most effective. Pay $20 aWee perience necessary. You can do 

ull particulars, address 


‘0 it. For f 
Wholesale Slaughter. THE CENTURY CO., Box 516, Oswego, Kans. 
Murder in the first degree is the ver- 


: . fond post Samp WASHINGTON FARMS! 
dict! How to perpetrate this in the 


Pacific-Northwest Land Co., Dept. (S), Spokane, Wash. 
shortest possible time is the question of 


renee. CRATES and BASKETS 


every grower of potatoes when he sees | gpoTIONAL 
Are Superior to any in use 
















































Premium Scales of the World. Steel frames. 
Adjustable racks. Buy the best and save 

ae: Hundreds of useful articles. Lists 
ree. 























the beautiful? festive bug sitting on the 
fence or walking around his patch wait- 
ing for the potatoes to come up. The 
Field Force Pump Company, of Lock- 
port, N. Y., manufacture the Aroostook 
outfit which they claim has a capacity 
to carry automatically the deadly poison 
all over four acres in an hour or forty 
acres in ten hours. Their display adver- 
tisement is on page 3. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
and Price List. 


Address, W. PICKETT, 
ANDOVER, O. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


about a country that produces paying crops in 
Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring, where land 
is cheap, climate the healthiest, write to 

J. E. INGRAHAM, 


3rd V. P., F. E. C. Ry. Co., ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BRADLEY’S beh 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Absolutely Best 


For sale by reliable agents, backed by the guar- 
antee of the 


Bradley Fertilizer Works, Boston. 


In order to introduce our Sprayers in 
your locality we will offer special induce- 
ments to agents through June and July 
on our New Century 5 gallon Galvanized Iron Compressed Air Sprayers. Will make sample sprayer to agent in 
each town a price of $2.25 each. Our “‘New Century” is the most durable Automatic Sprayer made. Above sam- 
ple order pricé includes hose and nozzle complete. We offer other inducements that will interest you. Write to- 


day and secure agency. ew Century Spray Pump Co., 
Dept. L. ROCHESTER, N. Y 


CANNING MACHINERY ano SUPPLIES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











“For goodness sake don’t worry. Do 
the best you can and be content.” 








Thousands of people come or’ send 
every year to Dr. B. F. Bye for kis 
Balmy Oil to cure them of cancer and 
other malignant diseases. Out of this 
number a great many very old people, 
whose ages range from seventy to one 
hundred years, on account of distance 
and infirmities of age, send for home 
treatment. A free book is sent telling 
what they say of the treatment. Ad- 
dress Dr. B. F. Bye, Box 246, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





bearer. With us at Rochester, Anjou is 
a valuable variety. We grow it on dwarf 
pear trees headed so low that if they do 
blow off they are not injured. It would 
pay to cover the ground with straw to 
prevent injury if the pears blow off. Mr. 
Van Deman further says that Ben Davis 
apples were not the largest and most 
beautiful shown at the Pan-American 
exposition. He does not consider Ben 
Davis the best apple for New York state. 
He has discovered paraffine may be used 
in place of beeswax in making grafting 
wax. 





Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 
THE POPULAR LEGHORN. The acknowledged queen 
of the practical °EB laying breeds is the leghorn when judged by 
the standard of the greatest number of marketable eggs pro- 
duced at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in sit- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their &. 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady produc- ee? 





tion. They eat less than the heavy breeds, but whatever they 


consume is put to good purpose. breeding cockerels, 
1 each ; lets, $1.50 each; trios, $4. Eggs in season from 
ze St $1 for 13. Also, White Wyandotte and Barred P. 
Rock, good beveling cockerels, $2.00 each; pullets, $2.50 = 
each; trios, $6.00. Eggs in season, $1.50 for 13. Be 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Emulation is a cure for envy. 








An Addition to 0 


Green’s Fruit Grower family is a very interesting one. 


Its members are scattered all over the continent, and have for some time 


000. We have ee purchased Garden & Farm, formerly published at Chicago, also American Girl, formerly pub- 


lished at Cincinnati, O. These pub’ 
and American Girl subscribers will from this date on receive Green’s Fruit Grower in place of t 


ications add to the subscribers of Green’s Fruit Grower er thousand families. Garden & Farm 


ose publications to which they origi- 


& 
num a 7 
nally subscribed. Green’s Fruit Grower will be sent in place of Garden & Farm and American Girl, which will no longer be published. 
We state this in explanation to these subscribers so that they “y | understand why it is that they are receiving and will continue to ie 
ceive Green’s Fruit Grower from this date. Notice that all dues for subscriptions should now be paid to G. 


GROWER, and not to Garden & Farm and American Girl. 
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